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FACTS CONCERNING EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 





PEDAGOGICS ABROAD.—V. 





ONG before provision began to be 

made for the education of the common 
people, institutions for higher instruction 
were established in Europe. Many of them 
were founded by the Church for ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes, and others owe their existence 
to the munificence of kings, nobles and 
wealthy private individuals, whose main ob- 
ject was to strengthen the ruling class by ed- 
ucating the few. ‘The broad doctrine that 
education is for all, high and low, rich and 


poor, is an outgrowth of the liberal spirit of ; 


the nineteenth century. 





All the leading countries of Europe. are 
now well supplied with normal schools or 
teachers’ seminaries, and in some of them 
no one is allowed to teach who is not a 
graduate of one of these institutions, or who 
has not received professional instruction 
equivalent to that embraced in their courses 
of study. In many countries teachers are 
not allowed, while employed as such, to en- 
gage in any other kind of business. 





Teachers in Europe are not nearly as well 
paid as in the United States, but the cost of 
living is generally much less; $200 a year is 
as much as is paid on an average to the 
teachers of elementary schools. But few 
female teachers are employed, and, when 
employed, their salaries are less than those of 
male teachers. $1000 a year is a high salary 
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for a teacher in a secondary school, and a 
professor in a university seldom receives 
more than $2000. The salaries of teachers, 
however, are sometimes augmented by the 
provision made for a house, garden, fuel, etc. 





Teachers are pensioned in all countries of 
Europe. Sometimes the pensions are paid 
out of a fund accumulated from annual con- 
tributions made to it by themselves, and 
sometimes they are paid wholly or in part 
by the respective governments. The amount 
of the pension is in some instances equal to 
the full salary,and in others one-half or one- 
third of that amount. It is always given 
after faithful service for a certain number of 
years, 30, 40, 50; and in some countries all 
their sick or broken-down teachers are per- 
mitted to retire on a pension before serv- 
ing the full time. 





Religion as a branch of study is taught in 
almost all the schools of every part of 
Europe. Sometimes, it is taught by the 
teachers; but in many places, where the 
children of different denominations attend 
the same school, it is taught by the clergy- 
men of the respective denominations. It is 
not uncommon in certain districts to see at 
the same school, in the same day, and at the 
same hour of the day, engaged in teaching, 
a Catholic priest, a Protestant clergyman, 
and a Jewish rabbi. All clashing is avoided 
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by allowing each to instruct only those who 
desire to receive his instructions. In this 
way the deep conviction that the young 
need instruction in religion is satisfied, and 
the interests of the different denominations 
are harmonized. 


In Norway, Sweden, Finland, Denmark, 
Holland and other countries of northern 
Europe, there sti!l exist ‘‘ ambulatory ”’ 
schools, or schools in which the teacher 
goes from house to house and gives instruc- 
tion. As the country becomes more 
thickly settled, this method of teaching 
gradually disappears, but it is still the only 
method practicable in some districts where 
the houses are found only at the distance of 
miles apart. The clergymen in such coun- 
tries frequently perform both the duties of 
pastor and schoolmaster. This statement 
throws light upon a fact in our own state 
history, namely, that the Dutch and Swed- 
ish settlers along the Delaware, before the 
coming of Penn, had no _ school-houses, 
although they are known to have attended 
in some degree to the matter of education. 
Considering the custom that existed in their 
own countries, then and now, it seems clear 
that instruction was given in the families of 
the settlers, and probably by the ministers. 


Public schools were established in Hol- 
land as early as the twelfth century, and 
systems of public schools, more or less 
‘developed, existed in that country at the 
time the Pilgrim Fathers took refuge there 
and at the time William Penn traveled 
through the country. Possibly both ob- 
tained their ideas about education from the 
Dutch. ‘To admit it may be to destroy cer- 
tain idols, but the truth is what we want 
these days. One thing is certain, the school 
system of Pennsylvania is not an importa- 
tion from New England or New York, but 
it is an outgrowth of ideas contained in 
Penn’s Frame of Government, whether he 
obtained them in Holland, or in England, or 
whether they were original to his own mind. 


Education is compulsory in most of the 
countries of Europe; but this is not the case 
in the Netherlands, and yet the school at- 
tendance is quite as regular and the peo- 
ple are as generally educated as in any other 
country in Europe. Hear the reason as 
stated by one who knows: ‘‘ The higher 
school authorities have so excited the zeal 
of -the district and communal boards, and 
have been so well seconded in their efforts 
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by the clergy, that the necessity for compul- 
sory regulations has not been felt.’’ By 
the ‘‘higher school authorities’’ is meant 
the school inspectors or superintendents of 
schools, and the ‘‘ district and communal 
boards”’ are the local boards that have 
charge of the schools, very nearly the same 
as our boards of school directors. Need 
the moral be drawn ? 


The Netherlands have probably the most 
complete system of school inspection in 
Europe. The area of the country is 13,464 
square miles, and the population is about 
3,674,462. The territory, which is about 
one-fourth as large as Pennsylvania, is 
divided into eleven Provinces and ninety- 
four School Districts. There is at the head 
of the schools a Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and he has an assistant in each 
Province and a School Inspéctor in each 
School District, making one hundred and 
ten in all. These officers are appointed 
during good behavior, and must be specially 
fitted for this work. 

To show how thoroughly this work can be 
done, we will state that there were in the 
Netherlands in 1873, 3,790 schools, 500,059 
people, and 11,465 teachers. Dividing the 
whole equally among the several Inspectors, 
we find that each Provincial Inspector would 
have under his control, in a jurisdiction of 
1,224 square miles, containing 334,128 
pupils, 344 schools with 45,460 pupils and 
1,642 teachers; and that each School Dis- 
trict Inspector would have to supervise ina 
jurisdiction of 143 square miles, containinga 
population of 39,089, only 40 schools, with 
5,319 pupils and 122 teachers. From this 
statement it is easy to see how the ‘‘zeal of 
the local boards ’’ can be excited by “ the 
higher authorities.’’ The Netherlands owes 
her good schools to her admirable system of 
inspection. 

MORAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC: 
SCHOOLS. 








WM. MUELLER. 


HAD the pleasure recently of listening 

to a very animated controversy regard- 
ing the relations of state and school, the 
limits of popular education, and similar 
topics. In the course of the debate a gen- 
tleman indirectly preferred a charge against 
the public schools by asking the following 
question: ‘‘What is the reason that our 
schools do not bring forth Washingtons, 
Jeffersons, and Hamiltons ?’’ It occurred 
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to me then, that he might have been well 
answered by relating an incident which took 
place when Madame de Stael visited Goe- 
the’s mother in Frankfort, On entering 
the reception room, the old lady bowed 
courteously, but did not advance to receive 
the minister’s daughter. ‘* Madame,’’ said 
the latter in a somewhat offended tone, ‘I 
am the authoress of Corinne!’’ ‘‘ And I, 
Madame,’’ replied the old lady quietly, 
‘‘am the mother of Goethe.’’ It is the 
mother’s influence more than anything else, 
that shapes the future hero, statesman, and 
poet; and the family circle is the place 
where the foundation of those leanings and 
habits is laid, which afterward tend to 
form men of extraordinary character. The 
schools cannot be expected to produce 
Washingtons and Jeffersons, but it is within 
their province to aid fathers and mothers in 
the bringing up of good men. As the de- 
ficiency of our system in this respect cannot 
be denied, the gentleman’s insinuation con- 
tained a bitter truth, and convinced me, as 
have many similar remarks which I have 
heard since, that not only schoolmen, but 
also observing parents, begin to awaken to 
the danger of our exclusively intellectual 
education, and to realize the necessity of 
specific moral training. 

Hence the question arises : Can the school 
aid in the moral development of the child- 
ren without giving specific religious instruc- 
tion, and what means are at its command 
for the production of satisfactory results ? 
To the first part of this question I shall not 
reply directly, but hope to dispose of it by 
answering the second. 

The most general requisite for the reali- 
zation of the educational aim of the schools, 
and for a rational solution of this problem, 
is the training of a class of teachers, who 
shall have acquired not only the necessary 
scholastic culture, but shall .possess also a 
clear understanding of the philosophy of 
teaching ; who shall be capable of maintain- 
ing discipline upon the principles of that 
science ; who shall show facility in the 
application of the most advanced methods 
of imparting knowledge, gnd be, at the same 
time, under the control of an administrative 
body having the ability to direct the distri- 
bution of the teaching force in such a man- 
ner as will best accomplish the ends of a 
correct educational system. 

This comprehends a more thorough pro 
fessional education of the teachers than we 
have at present. The thousands of young 
women and men, who make the _ school- 
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room the sphere of their activity without a 
previous technical preparation, may—after 
having experimented for several years at the 
expense of the pupils—acquire a kind of 
business routine b: means of which they will 
produce fair results; but the knowledge. of 
the pupils will be rather the precipitation of 
a filtering process than the outgrowth of a 
gradual mental development. The conse- 
quences of this lack of professional training 
are still more serious when viewed in regard 
to the influence exerted by the teacher upon 
the formation of the pupil’s character. All 
activity in this direction should be based 
upon a close observation of the child’s indi- 
viduality.. The nature of the physical pro- 
cesses, resulting from the employment of 
certain measures, must be examined and the 
future treatment of the pupil regulated 
accordingly—operations certainly necessi- 
tating a complete knowledge of the subjects 
to which they are to be applied, the matter 
to be taught and the manner of teaching it. 

The second means for the attainment of 
the object under consideration is of a nega- 
tive character, and consists of the abandon- 
ment of a system resorted to for the mainte- 
nance of discipline in several cities, and 
prevailing in our country schools to a great 
extent. The most characteristic feature of 
this system is, that the teachers and pupils 
come to an agreement resembling a bargain 
between two trading parties. Every mental 
exertion and moral action, every neglect of 
duty and violation of law on the part of the 
pupil, is taxed ; and an immediate reward or 
or punishment, in the form of a merit or 
demerit, attached to it. The girl, who has 
studied her lesson well, is in the register 
credited with a merit ; while the boy, who 
has talked, is charged with a demerit ; at the 
end of the week or quarter the teacher adds 
the minus and the plus quantities, draws the 
balance, and presents the intellectual and 
moral results of her work in attractive fig- 
ures to the respective authorities, who regu- 
late the advancement of the pupils accord- 
ingly. It is marvelous that a proceeding so 
entirely unjust and utterly dangerous could 
be tolerated by a thinking community. 

It is obvious that the distinctions of men- 
tal excellence fall to the share of those chil- 
dren possessing superior talents, or enjoy- 
ing the privilege of a better home-education ; 
while the less gifted and poorer are held 
responsible for their deficiency in natural 
endowments and unfavorable circumstances 
of life——and if they cannot comprehend 
anything else, they are certain to realize 
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that this treatment is neither reasonable nor 
just. Again, a child who finds himself re- 
warded when he prepares his lesson, or 
when he behaves well for an hour, and thus 
continuously through the whole of his 
school-life, must necessarily arrive at the 
conclusion that any exertion on his part 
without the prospect of remuneration, is 
simple folly ; that it is not so much the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and his improve- 
ment that are desired, but a high percentage 
from the summed-up merits at the end of 
the year; and this circumstance leads to a 
total perversion of the child’s moral senti- 
ments, The fundamental principle of 
ethics, that the consciousness of having 
performed a duty is the highest and purest 
reward for virtue, should be made the basis 
of school government. The pupil, con- 
forming to the rules of discipline and study- 
ing his lessons faithfully, does nothing more 
than his duty; he simply: comes up to his 
obligations towards his parents, his teach- 
ers, and himself. Persons who have not 
observed the character of children, are in- 
clined to believe in the necessity of stimu 
lating means; it is, however, much easier 
to develop in the mind of the young the 
consciousness of duty, than to lead them to 
comprehend the working of such a compli- 
cated contrivance as the merit system. 
Every child has.a strong inclination to 
activity; satisfy it by the proper amount of 
work exactly adapted to the stage of its de- 
velopment, assist him in the performance of 
it, and the gratification resulting from hav- 
ing mastered his task will prove a proper 
recompense, while the expression of satis- 
faction on the part of his parents and téach- 
ers, judiciously and economically employed, 
will be a sufficient external stimulant. 

Lastly, I come to the consideration of the 
positive means to be applied in the moral 
education of children. 

The most fundamental measure to be em- 
ployed by the family as well as by the 
school, appears to be the restriction of the 
lower and the development of the higher im- 
pulses of the child’s natare. In many cases 
the father or the teacher has the power to 
transform an animal inclination into an in- 
tellectual one by simply directing it into 
the proper channel. There is, for instance, 
nothing bad in the little child’s desire for 
sweetmeets, if it be only confined within 
proper limits; but as he grows older, an 
attempt should be made to create within 
him a higher motive than the mere animal 
gratification of his appetite. He may be 
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induced to share such luxuries with his play- 
mates, and thus feel the satisfaction inva. 
riably accompanying the subordination of a 
lower inclination to a higher one, and the 
pure joy resulting from the consciousness of 
having having done good unto others, 
When the child sacrifices a sensual pleasure 
for the first time with the view of obeying 
a higher impulse of his being, he will do so 
unwillingly, and often with great reluctance ; 
but in the same ratio in which the dim feel- 
ing of having done something good ripens 
into a clear perception of the value of a 
moral act, his capability of controlling lower 
propensities increases, and finally he subor- 
dinates thcm to ethic motives without any 
great exertion—the frequent repetition of the 
act having led to the formation of a correct 
habit. ‘Thus the teacher may successfully 
attempt to lay the foundation of habits of 
order, cleanliness, industry, and the virtues 
of obedience, self-denial, and sympathy with 
others. Sometimes it may be found advis- 
able to tolerate a lower instinct until we are 
capable of replacing it by a higher. Thus 
if vanity were the sole motive for diligence 
on the part of the child, it should not be 
distroyed, unless he could be induced to 
exert his energies by means of something 
nobler and purer. 

By applying to those manifestations of 
the lower instincts of childhood, the same 
criterion by which they judge the actions of 
grown persons, parents and teachers are 
frequently led into gross error in the treat- 
ment of the young. Thus it would be ex- 
tremely dangerous to call a boy a liar be- 
cause he tells an untruth, or a thief because 
he steals a few apples; aside from the fact 
that his.sensual instincts are strong, while 
his moral feelings are yet weak and indis- 
tinct, he does not realize the odium of these 
attributes as an adult does, but is inclined 
to regard them as the expression of a per- 
sonal emnity towards him, Equally dan- 
gerous is the application of sarcasm, fre- 
quently resorted to in our schools, and when 
the pupils are of tender age. A sarcastic 
remark directed towards a grown person 
often proves an effectual appeal to his better 
self and acts asa valuable stimulant; but the 
child, in most cases, has neither the ripe- 
ness of intellect necessary to regard such 
remarks as prompted by the educator’s sym- 
pathy with his imperfections, nor sufficient 
strength of character to yield to such an ap- 
peal; hence he is inclined to look upon sar- 
casm as the expression of personal malice, 
and resents it with bitter hatred; and in- 
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stead of furthering the ends of education, 
such a weapon tends to paralyze the child’s 
moral nature and to weaken the authority 
of the educator. 

I come now to that part of moral training 
which seems to depend diréctly upon in- 
struction. In reference to the methods to 
be employed there are two theories, the 
advocates of one attributing the greatest in- 
fluence to the teaching of formulated prin- 
ciples, those of the other denouncing such 
a proceeding as utterly irrational and use- 
less. The communication of moral axioms 
or fixed rules during the time spent in the 
common schools, would be decidedly erro- 
neous; while, on the other hand, never, 
even at a later period of school-ife, to aim 
at the establishment of general ethical ideas 
would hardly be less pardonable. Hence 
the predominance of the one over the other 
of these methods is simply a question of 
time. 

The principles upon which the elementary 
instruction in all other branches should be 
based, hold good during the earlier stages 
of moral training. As the pupil, after hav- 
ing solved a series of problems of a similar 
character and after having’ realized the 
arithmetical process involved in them, will, 
without any difficulty, embody the result of 
his experiencein a general formula; and as, 
from several examples which he has been 
induced to furnish, he will deduce a gram- 
matical rule from his own language; like- 
wise may he after the consideration of a 
concrete case, arrive at the abstract moral 
truth involved in it; he will be personally 
conscious of it, and the expression tends 
chiefly to fix it in a definite form in the 
mind. A moral system is the. abstract of 
our moral experiences and cognitions, bear- 
ing the same relation to morality that 
grammar—the abstract of the laws of lan- 
guage—entertains to speech. 

To begin moral training by giving the 
child principles in the form of command- 
ments, rules, and proverbs, would be almost 
as unreasonable as the attempt to teach gram- 
mar before the child can speak. And to 
expect from the memorizing of those moral 
axioms and their daily recital any tangible 
result, to believe that a man, just about to 
slander his neighbor, will recall ‘‘Axiom I.” 
of the moral alphabet, will recite it thus: 
“A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches,’’ and then abandon his bad in- 
tention, is a supposition entirely at variance 
With the nature of the psychical process in 
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If we aim at the imparting of cognitions, 
we must start from the consideration of par- 
ticular instances, which will inevitably lead 
to the deduction of general principles. 
The chief object in view, however, is not so 
much the acquisition of ideas as the devel- 
opment of emotions and inclinations in the 
child, which recurring and being exercised 
repeatedly, will increase in strength and 
furnish the elements constituting the charac- 
terofthe man. The school should endeavor 
to kindle love and enthusiasm for the good, 
and to create antipathy and hatred for the 
bad. These sentiments may be developed 
in the most natural manner and increased in 
strength most effectively, in connection 
with incidents occurring in the daily life of 
children. 

A boy has wantonly tormented an ani- 
mal; his playmates have witnessed the 
cruelty ; such conduct affords an excellent 
opportunity for showing the contemptible 
features of the deed in the strongest light, 
to arouse the indignation of the school at so 
cowardly a proceeding, and to create a 
deep and lasting moral impression. A girl 
has given a part of hercake to a poor child; 
the teacher presents the circumstance in 
a simple but animated manner, dwelling 
especially upon thé fact that a benevolent 
act has been performed by one of the pupils; 
if he possesses any warmth of feeling and 
enthusiasm for virtue, he will certainly in- 
spire similar emotions in the breasts of his 
hearers. Two great teachers of mankind, — 
Christ and Socrates, always proceeded in 
this manner, never delivering moral lectures 
and giving abstract rules, but urging upon 
their disciples.the necessity of virtue with 
irresistible power, by referring to the familiar 
occurrences of every-day life. 

Next to the incidents of their own lives, 
nothing exerts a more powerful influence 
upon the minds of children than the rela- 
tion of the experience of others. Child- 
hood is the epic age of man—the first sight 
of a certain phenomenon, the acquaintance 
of a new friend, each circumstance of this 
stage of life, is wrought by the imagination 
of the child into a complete story, the hero 
of which is himself, and which is communi- 
cated by him in this form to his adult 
friends. Hence. if we desire a truth to be 
deeply rooted in the child’s mind, we 
should not ignore these facts by delivering 
a long and solemn sermon, or by attempt- 
ing to reason on the soundness of a moral 
question, but present them in that form 
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of development—the narrative. Educatofs 
may select from holy and profane history 
stories, fables, and poems, involving moral 
principles, and either read or relate them to 
their pupils in an animated manner, or pre- 
sent suitable abstracts of the lives of great 
men and women. The intensity of effect 
depends upon the simplicity and concise- 
ness of the story, the energy and warmth of 
the narration, and the degree of conviction 
with which the teacher dwells upon the 
moral point. 

Regarding the compilations furnishing 
the material for the purpose under consider- 
ation, we confess that there is a great abund- 
ance of what is valueless and impracticable, 
and a great scarcity of books. Most authors 
of our school readers and juvenile works 
think it is necessary to affect an artificial 
childishness, degenerating into silliness, in 
order to be understood; or they go to the 
other extreme, introducing learned dis- 
courses on ethics, or bold metaphysical spec- 
ulations. Another objection is the great 
length of most productions in this field of 
literature ; thus we find, for instance, in a 
given reader, the healthy moral embodied 
in the story of Washington’s hatchet, de- 
prived of its force by diluting it until it be- 
comes a lengthy dialogue, in the verbosity 
of which all the spirit is entirely lost. The 
authors of the Rollo’s and Ralph’s series 
make it their business to haunt a simple 
truth through thirty tedious chapters ; bur- 
den it with such a weight of ornamental by- 
work that, at the end of the book, the life- 
like truth has dwindled down to a hollow- 
eyed spectre, which can only excite pity or 
provoke disgust, but never arouse veneration 
or kindle enthusiasm. When Christ desired 
to present, ina form adapted to the intellect 
of his hearers, the dangers resulting from 
the possession of riches, he said, ‘‘ It is easier 
for acamel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of God ;’”’ when he intended to urge 
upon their minds the necessity of a thorongh 
reform, he made use of the parable of put- 
ting new cloth upon old garments and filling 
old bottles with neW wine ; and when the 
disciples of Socrates expressed their indig- 
nation at the rudeness of a rich man, who 
did not return the salute of their master, the 
philosopher remaked: ‘‘ You would not 
be angry if an uglier man than I passed by; 
why should you become indignant if a more 
impolite man than I doso?’’ ‘The exam- 
ples of these greatest educators should not 
be ignored, and every parent and teacher 
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wishing to impress the mind of the youth 
strongly, should remember that brevity and 
simplicity are indispensable conditions of a 
satisfactory result. 

Lastly, the common school has the power, 
and with it rests the obligation, to lay the 
foundation of those virtues upon which the 
future existence of this country will depend, 
patriotism, honesty, strong public senti- 
ment, toleration, etc., by making the young 
acquainted with the founders of this repub- 
lic, its great men, and the most glorious in- 
cidents of its history. Regarding the im- 
portance of this subject, Dr. Mayo remarked 
before the State Convention of Teachers, at 
Trenton : 

The time has come when the history of the Amer- 
ican people should be one of the indispensable studies 
in every common school. It should begin in the 
primary grade, with familiar stories told by the teach- 
er, illustrated by pictures and such objects of local 
and antiquarian interest as the neighborhood affords, 
It should be linked with the geography lesson, at 
every point, that the child may realize the growth of 
every portion of the country. 

When attending a common school in 
Germany, I had a reader containing various 
selections, which, with the comments of the 
teacher, produced impressions upon my 
mind that have never been effaced. Some 
of them referred to incidents of Franklin’s 
early life ; one showed how Fulton, by per- 
severance, overcame the prejudice of his 
fellow men, and all other obstacles and diffi- 
culties placed in his way; and another re- 
lated how Benjamin Thompson, moved by 
sympathy with the poorer classes, was led to 
establish soup houses at Munich. 

It is not difficult to point out the reason 
which prompted the author in making the 
selections referred to. Being an excellent 
school man, and knowing thoroughly the 
nature of the. child, he was aware that 
Franklin, Fulton and Thompson were repre- 
sentatives of purely human virtues; . that 
their noble. intentions, the mode in which 
the latter were realized, and their stage of 
action, could be comprehended and appre- 
ciated by any child. 

Summing up my remarks on the topic, it 
appears that the following means would aid 
essentially in the moral education of youth: 

1. The training of a class of teachers fitted by a 
more thorough professional culture for the educational 
aim of their vocation. 

2. The abandonment of the merit and demerit sys- 
tem, and the establishment of rational discipline in 
accordance with the scientific principles of peda- 
gogics. e 

3. A systematic plan for operation, aiming at the 
development of the higher and the restriction of the 
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lower impulses, and endeavoring to kindle enthusiasm 
for the good and antipathy towards the bad in chil- 
dren, by presenting to them models of virtue capable 
of being appreciated and imitated by them. 

Lastly, the confirmation of all educational 
tendencies on the part of the teacher by the 
example of his own life. 

It has been said that it was the Prussian 
schoolmaster who won the great battles of 
the Franco-German war. If the educators of 
this country.will devote the same energy to 
the moral, which they bestow upon the in- 
tellectual, improvement of their pupils, then 
the problem of true reform may be brought 
near its solution, not so much by adminis- 
trative changes in the political arena as bya 
process of purification and regeneration in 
the quiet sphere of the school-room; and 
then the American Schoolmaster may claim 
his share in victories much purer in nature 
and infinitely more momentous in their con- 


‘sequences than Gravelotte and Sedan, vic- 


tories which tend to prove to the world that 
the era of brute force begins to vanish and 
that of reason to dawn; that the highest 
good of our modern civilization—a free gov- 
ernment—is not only applicable in a small 
union of agricultural colonies, but forms also 
the surest basis for the complete develop- 
ment of a great and powerful people in the 
fields of industry, commerce, science and 
art. New Education. 





SCHOOL VENTILATION. 
AMOS ROW. 


T is well known that pure air is as essen 
tial to the maintenance of a healthy con- 
dition of body and mind as good nutritious 
food. Many of the diseases of children, 
and bodily ailments which are developed in 
after life, have their origin in breathing 
vitiated air in badly-ventilated rooms and 
crowded school-houses. The breathing of 
bad dir produces impure blood, an un- 
healthy condition of brain; hence a disor- 
dered nervous system—the fruitful source of 
many ills. 

There is something insidious in the man- 
ner in which impure air increases, as well as 
in its effects upon persons confined in rooms. 
Teachers who know this fact full well, both 
by theory and by experience, are neverthe- 
less frequently found laboring in schools, 
unconscious of the bad condition of the air 
they breathe. In visiting schools, how 
often has this been found to be the case. 
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All who have had experience in this mat- 
ter know exactly how it is brought about. 
The teacher commences the exercises when 
the air in the room is comparatively good, 
but by degrees he becomes so absorbed in 
his duties that he fails to be sensible of the 
rapidly increasing impurity of the air, and 
only recess or adjournment brings about 
the much needed change. And, although 
this has been the general experience for 
many years, it is strange that so vitally im- 
portant a matter has received so little atten- 
tion in the construction of the modern 
school-house—especially in rural districts. 

When the weather is mild, and the atmos- 
phere dry, the probability of children being 
injuriously affected by opening the door or 
windows, during school hours, for ventila- 
tion, is not so great; but under any other 
conditions of the atmosphere, it is fre- 
quently the direct cause of serious results to 
the children. It is well known that a small 
current or draft of air, but for a short time, 
upon a portion of the body, is sure to pro- 
duce a disturbance in the circulation—often 
causing chills, colds, neuralgia, and kindred 
pains. And yet, pure air must be admitted 
in some way or other, in order to escape on 
the other hand the injurious effects of the 
contaminated air within. 

Sometimes it happens that the floor is in 
a bad condition—full of holes; and this is 
regarded by some to be a sufficient means of 
supplying fresh air, when in fact it is the 
very reverse. It causes not only cold feet— 
one of the most prolific causes of disease, 
but the place from which the air is supplied 
is the very nest where foul air is generated, 
and especially is this the case when rotten 
wood or other decaying materials are below 
the floor, and the walls are closed with 
mortar or by banking. 

Another mistake is often made in suppos- 
ing that all cold air is necessarily pure, and 
on the other hand that all heated or warm 
air is necessarily impure. Heat and cold 
have, of themselves, nothing to do with the 
purity or the impurity of the atmosphere. 
What is really essential, is to obtain a suff- 
cient amount of air containing the requisite 
percentage of oxygen, and having the right 
temperature and moisture. With certain 
modifications, this isthe normal condition of 
the atmosphere. 

It is believed that, to some extent, it is 
possible to secure these conditions of the 
air, even in school rooms, and that without 
great difficulty or involving great expense. 

With this object in view, a plan was 
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adopted which has given unusually good 
satisfaction during more than a year’s trial. 

In order to insure success, it is necessary 
that the walls below the floor be compact 
and tight, with two small openings, on op- 
posite sides, to be used, when necessary, 
for airing the space below the floor. The 
floor should be double. The windows and 
door must be well fitted, and the walls well 
built and free from all cracks or openings. 
The ceiling should be at least twelve feet 
from the floor. This will make a comforta- 
ble and warm room. In the west or north- 
west side of the wall, below the floor, an 
air-tight tube should be placed, three inches 
square in.the clear, and reaching from the 
outside of the wall to a point directly under 
the stove. This requires the tube to have a 
right angle at a point where it is to reach 
the stove. Both ends of the tube are capped 
with perforated sheet iron, and firmly 
secured so that the caps cannot be easily re- 
moved. The end under the stove must be 
closely fitted into the floor, and nearly flush 
with it. Over this end a common register 
is placed, which should be surrounded with 
an iron guard or box, to prevent anything 
being thrown upon it. 

A flue, extending a little below the ceil- 
ing and reaching beyond the roof, should 
be placed as far as possible from the seats of 
the pupils and teacher. In the side of this 
flue a register is placed, which can readily 
be opened or closed by means of a cord 
and pulley. 

The practical points presented in this 
arrangement are: 

1. ‘That it is easily constructed, and costs but a 
trifle. 

2. It introduces the air from without at a point 
where no one is injuriously affected by it. ; 

3. The cold air, coming directly in contact with the 
heated stove, is partly warmed before being diffused 
through the room. 

4. By opening the register in the flue above, the 
heated impure air immediately escapes and makes 
room for the admission of pure air from without. 

5. This circulation will prevent foul air from ac- 
cumulating on the floor, and the foul air under the 
the floor, if there be any, is effectually cut off. 


This plan, in the main, was submitted to 
several boards of directors, and adopted by 
them in the erection of two school-houses 
in Buchanan county, Iowa. 

Subsequently, inquiry was made of Wm. 
Miller, esq., an experienced teacher and a 
well-known citizen, who had charge of the 
school in the same vicinity before and after 
the erection of the new school-house, as to 
the merits of the plan; and_ he unhesi- 
tatingly gave it as his opinion, after trying 
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it for one winter, that ‘‘ he never saw any 
thing in the way of ventilators that gave 
such complete satisfaction.’’ He said ‘he 
did not experience a single heavy or dui/ 
time with his pupils all winter,’’ and that 
‘‘the air in the room was always in good 
condition.’’ A similar report was obtained 
from the school-house erected in the north- 
ern part of the county. 

Little need be said as to the manner of 
using this arrangement. All school-rooms 
should be well ventilated morning, noon 
and evening. As soon as the room has 
been sufficiently warmed in the morning, 
let the register under the stove be opened, 
and be kept open, if necessary, during the 
hours of school. In case there is too much 
heated air, let the register above be opened 
a few minutes, and the heated air will pass 
off rapidly. 

The teacher should be furnished with a. 
good thermometer by which to regulate the 
temperature of the room, and also be pro- 
vided with a suitable vessel in which to keep 
water constantly on the stove. With these 
appliances in the hands of the intelligent 
and interested teacher, it is thought, there 
need be no lack of good air in the school- 
room. 

Postvitle, Towa. 
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THE TEACHING OF SPELLING. 


R. R. COCHRANE. 
HE deficiencies of our alphabet, on the one hand, 
and the structure of our language, on the other, 
have given rise to anomalies that encompass the sub- 
ject of English spelling with many perplexities and 
irregularities. It is these anomalies that render spell- 
ing one of the most difficult branches of public school 
education. To rid the language of all anomalies 
many eminent English educationists have, during the 
present year, proposed to reform the spelling of Eng- 
lish words. The advocates of this reform propose to 
sweep away the present system of orthography, and 
replace it by a system subject to none of its irregular- 
ities, and consequently less difficult to beginners. 
Such a change is open to serious objections. The 
history and ancient associations preserved in the pre- 
sent spelling of most words would vanish‘ with any 
change of orthography. “ There is scarcely a letter 
of any English word but has its history; not a sylla- 
ble about which an essay might not be written; not 
a word but has its roots far, far back in the dead gen- 
erations; not one but is dear to the hundred millions 
who speak our tongue.” 

Any attempt to change the present system of Eng- 
lish orthography because boys and girls find it diffi- 
cult to learn to spell, would involve the historical 
study of words in many additional perplexities, and 
rob the study of English of its chief charm. But we do 
not require reform in our present system of spelling, 
so much as reform in our method of teaching it. We 
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are called upon to teach the form of words spelt, not 
according to the reform principle, but according to 
the usages which have been gradually developing the 
orthography of our language for hundreds of years 
past. We deal with words, not as they should be 
split, but as they are spelt. We should recognize 
the fact that our system of teaching spelling should 
be complementary to our method of teaching reading, 
and that a change in the latter necessitates a change 
in the former. It is the aim of the present paper to 
present a rational system of teaching this most im- 
portant subject. 

The art of spelling may be acquired either through 
the sense of hearing or through that of sight. There 
are, then, two methods of teaching spelling, and the 
principles upon which each is based demand exam- 
ination at the outset. When spelling is made to de- 
pend upon the sense of hearing, the letters are said 
to be associated with the sounds in such a manner 
that the pronunciation of the sounds recalls the letters 
which represent them. This method is thus founded 
upon an analysis of sound. If the English language 
was strictly phonetic, this method would have advan- 
tages over any other, for spelling would then consist 
in the analysis of words in their simple sounds and 
the representation of these sounds by their appropri- 
ate letters. But the English language does not con- 
form to phonetic principles. With words of the sim- 
plest orthography, an analysis of their sound never 
gives the names of the letters. The number of words 
containing silent letters is very’ great, while in the 
terminations aé/e and ible, ant and ent, or and er, the 
sound gives us no assistance, and besides, the charac- 
ter of the vowel sounds is utterly uncertain and arbi- 
trary. Hence to acquire a corrects knowledge of 
English spelling it is almost necessary to form a per- 
sonal acquaintance with each individual word. From 
the nature of our language it is certain, therefore, that 
the ear is no guide to, the correct spelling of English 
words. 

There are other reasons, not based upon the nature 
of our language, which should lead us to discontinue 
teaching exclusively by oral spelling. First, we can- 
not be certain that we have the undivided attention 
of the whole class. We can give active employment 
to only one pupil at the same time, and the rest may 
be attentive, or their thoughts may be wandering off 
in other directions. This method fosters inattention 
and listlessness, and should therefore not be adopted. 
Secondly, as each pupil can receive only a small por- 
tion of the words of the lesson, we cannot determine 
exactly whether the lesson has been -prepared as a 
whole, nor can we determine with certainty all the 
mistakes of each pupil—a very important point in 
spelling—so that the value of the lesson to the class 
is very much diminished. Thirdly, by teaching spell- 
ing orally we adopt a method of little practical im- 
portance to the pupils after their school days are over. 
Few require to spell orally more than an occasional 
word in actual business, so that pupils trained to spell 
exclusively by the method of oral spelling have no 
preparation for the only use to which their knowledge 
of orthography will be put when they leave school. 
For these reasons, then, oral spelling should hold only 
a subordinate place in school work. 

When spelling is made to depend upon the sense 
of sight we resolve the word into its several parts, 
and express these parts. This method is founded upon 
an analysis of form,and the important point aimed 
at is to impress the form of the word upon the mem- 
ory of the pupils. No attention is paid at all to the 
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sounds of the letters composing it. The word is 
viewed as the picture of an idea, and its parts are 
studied by the pupils so that they may be able to re- 
produce it in writing. The pupils are taught to look 
upon letters as parts of whole words, and not as char- 
acters representing certain sounds. The eye is trained 
in analyzing the forms and letter-contents of words, 
and the hand is trained to produce them promptly 
and correctly. .This method appears to be the more 
rational one. From the commencement the pupils 
have abundant practice in writing words; each pupil 
spells from forty to fifty times as many words as he 
would by the oral system, and at the same time by 
having something allotted to him to do, he is prevented 
. from being inattentive, listless, or mischievous. That 
better results will follow if spelling be taught from 
the beginning principally by written exercises, ex- 
perience has fully convinced me. It is true that this 
system requires better teaching and far more labor 
than the oral system; but the best results, and not the 
minimum of labor to the teacher, should be the aim. 
The course of instruction to be pursued in each class 
will first be pointed out in the following paragraphs, 
after which the method of examing and correcting 
errors will be discussed. 

While the pupil is in the first part of the First 
Reader, he should not be bothered with spelling at 
all. He is now so fully occupied in learning to read, 
that the introduction of spelling lessons at this stage 
only interferes with his progress. He requires time 
to gain such familiarity with the forms of words as 
will enable him to pronounce them with facility, and 
as the analysis of words, with a view to secure their 
correct spelling, can be of no use to him in acquir- 
ing their pronunciation, it should not be attempted. 
Words must be recognized as wholes before attempt 
is made to resolve them into their letter-contents, and 
hence spelling should follow reading. But if, after 
a few lessons have been read, the pupil be provided 
with slate and pencil, and be taught to print by copy- 
ing from the black-board the simplest words of the 
lessons he can already read thoroughly, better results 
will follow. The exercise furnishes him with agree- 
able employment at agime when he would take very 
little interest in his book, and he performs the dask 
willingly. He is led to observe more closely the 
forms of words by printing them again and again, 
and at the same time to institute for himself a com- 
parison of words; so that when he finishes the reader 
he can not only spell all the words in it, but has 
gained a power of spelling. At this stage spelling is 
best taught when not taught formally. 

When the pupil is promoted to Part Second he 
should take a step in advance. Hitherto we have 
helped him to the spelling of each word; we have 
shown him on the board how to print every word 
before asking him to print it ; we have resolved every 
word for him into its letter-contents before requiring 
him to do the same. He has hithertu been dealing 
with single words, selected for him on account of their 
simplicity. We now withdraw this help and require 
him to analyze for himself every word he meets with 
in his future lessons. This step is for him a difficult 
one. He meets with many combinations of letters 
new and strange to him, as well as longer and more 
difficult words than before, while he has now to copy 
from the printed pages, of itself a difficult task for 
him. But we have placed him in the most favorable 
circumstances to accomplish the ‘task, The work of 
copying from the board the words of his previous 
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difficulties of forming the letters, so that he can now 
print with ease. We only require him to print those 
lessons he has thoroughly learned to read. Further, 
a line or two at a time is for a while a sufficient ex- 
ercise, but the work of covying this line or two must 
be neatly and correctly done. From the commence- 
ment the pupil must be made to understand that we 
do not so much wish to know how much work he 
can do as howwe// he can doit. By again and again 
copying out the words of his lesson, and observing 
their forms, he gains a mastery over the new and 
strange letter combinations, and gets the images of the 
words firmly impressed upon hismemory. He gains, 
too, as he proceeds, the power of analyzing the letter- 
contents of words with more and more rapidity ; and 
when he finishes this reader, experiences little diffi- 
culty in doing it. 

On his attaining to the Second Reader, we con- 
tinue to require the pupil to copy every lesson; but 
now the work is to be done in writing, and after he 
has so copied it, selected words and phrases are to be 
dictated to him, to test whether his analysis of the 
words has been sufficiently exact. Every word he is 
unable to spell should be copied five or six times. As 
soon as the corrections have been made, the slates 
should be called in and an oral drill given on the 
mis-spelled words. If the class be large it should be 
divided into two sections, one of which can be en- 
gaged in copying the assigned lesson while the other 
is reading. Thus when both sections have read 
round they will also have finished copying the lesson 
assigned, and then both may be tested together by 
written spelling in the way previously mentioned. 

‘In the oral drill which should follow every test exer- 
cise of this kind, the pupil should be taught to give 
proper attention to the syllables, by making a pause 
after each. This not only costs no additional labor, 
but is found to diminish materially the difficulties of 
oral spelling, which arise from the pupil’s being con- 
fused with the length of words. Of coursea strictly 
accurate division of syllables need not be at first in- 
sisted upon, It will also be serviceable to associate 
the spelling of words with their pronunciation. 

Canatla School Fournal. 
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A RATHER ODD SYSTEM, 








NLESS a boy be blind, or deaf and 

dumb (in which case he can be sent to 
an appropriate institution), or unless he 
has committed a misdemeanor that sends 
him to the House of Refuge, what public 
instructional establishment is there open to 
him in Pennsylvania to be taught industrial 
work? It seems a strange provision that of 
the good boys the physically disabled alone 
are provided with training schools to fit 
them for work, or to be mechanics and ar- 
tisans in after life. 

By this is meant the actual handling of 
tools, or such practical industrial training 
as makes the hand as ready astheeye. If 
all boys could begin with the kindergarten, 
where deftness and use of the hands is es- 
pecially an object in certain exercises, the 
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transition would be easy to the special im- 
plements of various trades and mechanical 
pursuits. If all boys were bad, the disci- 
pline of handicrafts might be administered 
to them at a sufficiently early age, by the 
wise provisions of our correctional institu- 
tions, in time to turn their ambition into 
these wholesome channels after the correc- 
tive had done its work. 

But for boys who are neither blind, nor 
bad, nor orphaned, what anticipation is 
there in their education that they are to 
make their future living otherwise than by 
their brains or by personal service? The 
Girard College does not, it is true, give in- 
dustrial instruction within its walls (where- 
by the manual dexterity, needed to be early 
acquired, must suffer loss), but is held by 
certain obligations to complement its earlier 
instruction with an apprenticeship without 
the walls, although not of necessity to a trade, 
other occupations being frequently chosen. 

With the great range of trades and occupa- 
tions, numbering a hundred and thirty, 
which have been selected by the graduates, 
the choice seems, so far as statistics of in- 
denture indicate, to range from farmers, 
printers, accountants, salesmen, druggists, 
clerks, carpenters, plumbers, painters, to 
the manufacturing industries and _ lithog- 
raphers, to architects and seamen. But as 
some of these occupations, in their turn, are 
stepping stones to the ‘‘ professions,’’ one 
of two things would seem to be indicated ; 
that the industrial training does not come in 
early enough to give the boy an enthusiasm 
for it, and for the skilled opportunities in 
it that make it desirable in the main occu- 
pations of life, or that there is not enough 
in the trades themselves to hold an ambitious 
boy. 
Whether the false ideas that make it seem 
a peg higher to stand behind a counter or 
desk than to drive a plough or handle a saw, 
are the result of exclusive brain-training in 
the schools, and chargeable upon the book 
system of education, certain it is that the 
public schools present no alternative in this 
direction. Now that the children are at 
home for the holidays, and the boys are ex- 
perimenting with the new tool chest all 
over the house, and driving nails with 
an enthusiasm worthy of the best cause, the 
reflection is patent that school-life might be 
made not only much more valuable, but 
more interesting, by a judicious variety of 
hammer and grammar, and at least a penny- 
worth of hand-training to the ‘‘ intolerable 
deal’’ of recitations, in which so little of 
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true education lies. The Governor has 
been trying for several years to get the at- 
tention of the legislature to this matter ; and 
he tries it again in his recent message. 
Phila, Ledger. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM. 





FAMILIAR EXPLANATION AND POPULAR SUGGESTION. 


ALFRED L. KENNEDY. 


HEN the pound sterling as a unit of value in 
this country was, with its divisions into shil- 

lings, pence and farthings, abolished, and Congress 
declared the Spanish dollar to be the monetary unit, 
dividing it into tenths, hundredths and thovsandths, 
the reform was far more important than its most ar- 
dent advocates predicted. This unit is, with but 
slight variation, that of the whole American continent 
north and south. In China and many of the com- 
mercial ports of the East it is the chief standard of 
trade values. The five franc piece of France, Bel- 
gium and Switzerland, in value closely approximates 
to it, nor is there any reason to doubt that all the 
African and Australian colonies of Great Britain, im- 
itating their thriving American sister, Canada, will 
adopt it, and thus constrain the slow-moving mother 
country to do so. When the value of the German 
thaler, hitherto so frequently variable, comes to be 
finally fixed, there is good ground to hope that it will 
be made equal to the Spanish-American unit, and 
among the reforms contemplated by the heir apparent 
to the Russian throne, upon his accession, that of the 
currency of his country has, it is said, already a place. 
There is indeed reason to anticipate the adoption at 
no distant day of our monetary unit by the whole 
civilized world. 

At home, our boys and girls learn the table: 

10 mills....... I cent, 10 dimes...... 1 dollar. 

Io cents,..... I dime. 10 dollars.... 1 eagle— 


ina few minutes. The time saved in study to all the 
children in the United States, by the substitution of 
this table for the English, is so vast in amount as to 
be worthy of calculation by a committee of social 
science philosophers and statisticians, and to that 
body we respectfully refer it. How much time the 
substitution has saved to the millions of our people 
who have used it, as well as how much is saved an- 
nually by its use, are questions too difficult of solu- 
tion, we fear, even for the wise body aforementioned. 

Now, why not have our tables of weights and 
measures as simple as our table of coinage, instead of 
the present cumbrous system, which came to us from 
England and is worthy only of the dark ages. No 
wonder the school boy is puzzled over the penny- 
weights, scruples, roods, rods, poles and pérches ; the 
two kinds of drachm, pound and ton, the three kinds 
of bushel, and the four kinds of gallon, quart, pint 
and gill. No wonder, despite his daily chanting in 
concert, that he spends years in trying to learn them 
in the public school. If we had a decimal system of 
weights and measures, he would. learn his tables in a 
day. Calculate, oh! sage philosophers, if you can, 
how much time for other studies the adoption of such 
a system would give annually our dear American 
little folks ! . 

Now France formerly had a system about as bad 
as ours, but she abolished it many years ago, and 
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adopted one which is a model of scientific sim- 
plicity. Then why not introduce it into this country 
and Americanize it? The reason we hear urged for 
not doing so is, that the American people would 
never learn the French names! To this we reply 
that but few of the French names are necessary. We 
may enjoy all the advantages of the French system 
and use our own names for its units, just as a man 
may talk about his Paris hat without calling it his 
chapeau. 

Every intelligent reader knows that a French scien- 
tific commission laid down accurately on a meridian 
what engineers call a “ baseline,” that from this the 
commission determined with great precision the 
length of a direct line on the earth’s surface from the 
equator to the pole, that the Jength of this line is the 
same on all meridians, that one ten-millionth part of 
this line constitutes the French standard of length 
called a metre, and that the metre is divided into 
tenths, hundredths and thousandths. So admirable 
is this system of * long measure’”’ that scientific men 
-of all nations have approved and adopted it, and the 
governments of Holland, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, 
Belgium, Chili, Brazil, and other ‘countries, have in- 
troduced it. So too would ours, it is said, but for the 
formidable French names! Let us then open the 
way for its introduction here by removing some of 
these stumbling blocks. Let us begin by giving to the 
French standard of length the name of that measure 
of our own to which it is about equal. Now the 
metre is just a little longer than the English yard. It 
is less than a yard and a tenth; (39.37079) so near 
that it might be adopted under the name of the zew 
yard, and so declared by Congress. The term “new” 
being employed solely to distinguish it from the pre- 
sent English yard, would be required only so long as 
both systems continued in use. As soon as the peo- 
ple became accustomed to the reformed system, they 
would drop the distinctive term. To make our table 
of long measure as simple as our table of coinage, we 
must divide our unit, as the French do, according to 
the decimal system, borrowing from the latter table 
the words mill and cent, using them as prefixes, and 
adding to each a vowel for the sake of euphony, thus : 


Ten milliyards.,,,,.............. one centiyard. 
Ten centiyards.....,... ss... one deciyard. 
Ten deciyards .......c0.eceseeee One yard. 


Not long could our barleycorns, inches, and feet 
stand before so simple a system as this. Equally 
short lived would be our terms for greater lengths— 
rod, pole, furlong, league—if, following the same 
ratio, we extend the table sufficiently, using equally 
expressive numeral prefixes, and calling a thousand 
new yards a mile. We use these prefixes in daily 
conversation, as when we speak of the zen command- 
ments as the decalogue, and of the sacrifice of a hun- 
dred oxen as a hecatomb. 

Is it probable that the American people would take 
along time to learn to call ten yards a decayard or 
dekayard, and a hundred yards a hecayard, or to 
make the denomination more distinctive, a hecta- 
yard? We think not, and at the risk of being 
charged with repetition, give the complete table of 


LONG MEASURE, 


10 milliyards ........++.ss.s0eeee08 I Centiyard. 
IO Centiyards .,....c0c+eee-eee008 I deciyard, 
TO deciyards....sesseoes overseers, E yard. 
TO YETGS. ...cccccccccccccccccccvccce X Gekayard, 
10 dekayards.......scoccseeeseeeee I hectayard. 
10 hectayards....cccsccscceeereeee I mile, 
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dry quart, about 67 in.; and nv i 4 ‘ ; 
’ i * 
about 691% cub. in. Gills, pints, and gallons, ! : ; j , 
quadruple disp rlion, and bushe ya ‘A . 
. 1 ) I ity 
The beer barrel contains 36 gallon f 
each; the wine barrel 31% gallons of 231 n 
H ' véichi 


each; the petroleum barrel 40 win | 


, y he 
this country, and 32 impet ) “ 

He 
used in Canada | ring 1 ' vi ; I i 
: : m . — 

in Great Britain and Ireland Lh t | nal . ; . : 


dry measures, leg ind in m 

United States, diff ! n those 
Every intelligent American m 

shame that anything » foolish and a l yS- , . 


tems (?) of measures of capacity shoul 


among us.. Nor w he wonder that f 
, " 1 t ) to 
men. take advantage of the mult y of ! » ’ 
to serve their own Irposes One ul — 
- . tr 7 
suffice Che middlemen who ly of é =e 
milk for the supply of Philadel ) o IP 
Ae: ' On , S 
dry quart of about 607 ub. 1n., W 
city families by the wine q [5734 
same is said to be true of o f , and the : . 
common charge of diluting the ar e is, th 
not the only one t \ n even I ; 
" " sl nat I I il 
Congress has not been wether unm 
> ‘ My s 
subject, for eleven years ago an t was | I Ff ph : 
" ney 1 ] ) 1 il . 
authorize the use of the metric sy m of we > Aun 
9 or id one | welve 
measures,’ in which it is declared that ym an 4 
ufter the passag f th ' ) t 
throughout the | ed States Ay , ghee 
1 y t re 
the we igh s and me ¢ t ne m n, : a 
no contract or d ng ¢ plead : } Prgens: 
be deemed Invali L or ible ) y : and 
art, { log tandar 
weights or measur xpres I 
I n $s and 


are weig 1e n - 

joint resolution of both houses was a an 
, 

: i Wy , 1. and 


enable tl 





State one set of the standard w n ‘ / : 
] t t 
of the metric tem W ‘ 1a ; 
e of 


Secretary of the Treasury be and 1s] y au ; 


and directed to furnish to each St leliv Paha 2 : 

to the governotl there i, one set tne t lard . But : visible 
weights and measures of the met yst :; N ight 
f the States respectively Approved July 27, 18 ) peopie 
Among the standard measures was not only th re for that stand ber to be 
or yard of our new long measure ust approximate to it Hence, 
but also the litre or French iart, having a ; y al nen the stomers 
of 61.02 cub. tn. Chis quart is ¢ to a cube = s) of 
length, breadth and thickness of whi , ae i so srams. 
one deciyard of the same long m ‘ , nates in 

’ ' 





cub. in. more than the wine quart, it § 
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man’s forecast which caused a Secretary of the Tre 


ury to include a half kilogram among the standard 


weig! of the metric system sent to the governors ol 
he States, ur the joint resolution above quoted. 
Che dem logram weighs 7716 troy grains, I t 
I voirdupois pounds. The divisions and m 
to the decimal system, are t one 
ilf of tk ponding ones in the Frencl table, 
ind maj uverted into them with the greatest 
i lity. I the convenience of the apoth 1 
yr small weights, the term 
may be 1 i ed and ap} lied to the ne-te 
hy f the new pound ; and, 
e and application of the w 1 ft 
may be retained and made to stand f >O 
new pou! ls, out 2204.0 avoirdupois pou ls, al 
therefore etween a “ long’’ ton and a * sho one 
4 1, the pound being the we f 
t N of distilled water, at the maximum 
l Y, f ing would be the new 
IMAL TABLE OF WEIGHT 
TO ZTAINS .eceeeees soe doses senseste Im ind 
io n Wisadvdcsusdeedines I ce pound 


‘ 
EO: POURGS no.gscccvececeeces seesee 1 dekapound., 
I | eee . 1 hundredweight 
20 ) PUREE exedses 200606 ° I n 
( rre salized the metric system I 
t f y State through their State 1 
»pt system at any time, and when pt 
5 tthers willfollow. W g t 
r ent nbers of 1e thirty-eight I Lure 
tive next winter ? he y u 
ol n to the French system—the hard fore } 
nam wt lave yugh to remove l nu I 
nal ie ir 
Friends of the reform are invited t y p ar 
‘ ions fe i We ask tl r ft 
ytoa e good work by transferri 
Iimns the cor nsed article we have nt uted 
id wing attention to the subject. With edit 
for teachers, the people will soon call upo e] 
ntative the reform; the representative t 
ind he w is don 2 
_— 


EDUCATION OF THE FARMER.” 


RISTOCRACY has always opposed the 
education of labor. 


Each of the three 
at aristocracies has its own pet di 


d 
re | 


ymaon 
the sul ect. 
that the mass of 
born to serve, and the less intelligent the 


int the more cheerful and 


The aristocracy of Caste as- 


serts mankind are 


great 


serv docile 


telligence increases the price of labor, 


tax on capital. The more 
ligent a man is, the greater are his wants, 


and 


nence 1s a intel 


ind the higher must be his wages in order | 


to meet his increased necessities. Ignorant 


From an address delivered 
te Board of Agriculture, by Dr. E. E 


nt of Purdue University. 


before the Indiana 


W hite, 


the | 


stocracy of Capital asserts that in- | 


velo] 
i tude ( 
ina 
| 
; CauUsil 


have a 
land a 


| tion. 
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which lead to pu 


idea of service 
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laziness. A disinclination to work is no 
human nature, and there is no evidence 
that it is peculiar to the educated and in- 
telligent. On the contrary, the lower the 
condition of a people, the less the inclina- 
tion to work. In savage tribes the work is 
done by those who are compelled to toil 
either by hunger or external force. 
civilized nations the work is chiefly done 
by the women, who in all material respects 
are slaves, and generally men do not work 
except from necessity or interest. Until 
human nature changes there will always be 
persons who prefer to get a living by their 
wits—however it may be readily obtained— 
rather than by manual toil. 

These, and other causes which might be 
named, are certainly sufficient to account 
for the condition of American 
without charging it to the schools. 
ing may spoil some people, but many more 
are spoiled for the want of it. 

Over against these dogmas of aristocracy 
we put a few propositions which are abund- 
antly sustained by experience. 


S< hool- 


1. Education promotes industry and lessens idle 
ness. It awakens and multiplies desires, and tl 


incites effort to secure the means of their gratificatic 
The Indian builds his rude wigwam and fashions his 
bow and arrow and tomahawk, and with these his 


wealth and industry cease. 
clothes itself in rags and lives in hovels, but when 


man’s nature is opened by education his desires 
clamor at the gateway of every nerve and sense for 
gratification. Effort is thus incited, and the forms of 


industry are multiplied. Wealth is the child of in- 
telligence. 
2. Education makes labor more skillful and more 
| 


parisons of intelligent and ignorant labor, and is no 


longer questioned by any one familiar with the fa 
The hand is another hand when guided by intelli 
ap- 


gence, educated skill, and the nations are now 
pealing to education to give success to their indus- 


















trial interests. 


3. Education improves the condition of the laborer, 


with rags. 


easements. It adds to the dignity of labor. 

In conclusion, the speaker applied these 
principles to farming, urging that no indus- 
trial occupation demands greater intelli- 
gence, or wider information, or affords more 
time for self improvement. 


farmer higher than the mere rudiments. 
edge of natural history, not only for guid- 


ance but as a source of enjoyment. _Intelli- 
gence will make the life of the farmer 
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new thing under the sun. It is as old as| 


In half- | 


industry, 


Ignorance everywhere | 


productive. This statement is based on wide com- 


Nowhere do educated people cover the ir n ikedne Ss | 
Intelligence creates wants and impels to 
effort, and thus multiplies and secures comforts and | 


He urged the | 
importance of carrying the education of the | 


He showed the practical value of a knowl- | 
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| attractive, and greatly relieve it of the dis- 
| advantage of isolation. Education may take 
a few boys from the farra, but it will make 
many more contented with its duties and 
Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


—— 


THEORY OF TEACHING. 


rewards, 


JOHN H. HARRIS, 


‘VERY one who has attended school has 
| , some theory of teaching. He has seen 
others teach; has noticed their arrange 
ments; has observed what plans have failed, 
what succeeded. Mere observations consti- 
tute his theory of teaching. The young 
| man, then, who designs to make teaching 
his vocation, is in much the same position 

; the farmer’s son wha follows the calling 
of his father. His danger, as well as his ad- 
vantage, isabout the same. His advantage 
is that he already knows considerable of his 
calling; his danger that he may rest satis- 
fied with his present acquisitions. What he 
has is not to be despised : what is good is to 
be retained and made better; what defi- 
supplied ; only what is bad rejected. 

This theory should be improved, This 
can be done by energetic thinking on his 
own part. As the preacher forms a homi- 
letical habit, so that the incidents of life, 
the phenomena of nature, in short, whatever 
he sees, is transmuted into illustrations of 
religious and moral truth; so the teacher’s 
mind should spontaneously busy itself with 
its calling. In this way, his mind, instead 
|of being a dusty garret filled with other 
men’s plans, will be a fountain from which 
will well up the fructifying conceptions of 
If a man is poor, he will, 


cient 


his own nature, 
like Horace, be poor in his own coin, at 
least He will not, however, be poor long. 
|It is by creating that the mind grows. 
Every one must, in his measure, fix his mind, 
like Newton, upon a point, and wait till the 
light comes. And with the coming of the 
light, his mind’s affinity for the light will 
be so increased that light will come more 
easily and more abundantly next time. 

Next after thinking I place experience, 
A man must think at a job before he at- 
tempts to do it; he must have a plan before 


so theory must precede 
] 


| he can try his plan ; 
practice. But theory is tested and improved 
by practice. Only that is a good theory 
which holds good in the working. With 
these, unite observation. Much is to be 
seen in the world, and but little is seen. 
| Men have eyes and ears, but they do not 
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see nor hear, or seeing they receive not and 
hearing they do not understand. For the 
man who knows how to use his eyes, the 
chances of success are indefinitely increased. 

But the teacher should make excursions 
beyond his own horizon, Let him acquaint 
himself with the thoughts and experience of 
others. He need not be afraid of thereby 
impairing his originality. ‘That originality 
has but a feeble life that needs to be thus 
coddled. The most original writers,—Mil- 
ton, Bacon, Burke, for example,—have been 
widely acquainted with the writings of 
Shakspeare has been called ‘‘ the 
So all summer long 


others. 
universal absorbent.”’ 
the tree absorbs the juices of earth and 
air, but in vain would I seek in earth or air 
for these delicious apples. ‘This increased 
range of knowledge can be gained by per- 
sonal intercourse with neighboring teachers, 
by attending institutes, and by reading. 
The literature of Didactics is already exten- 
sive, and is rapidly increasing. Most of it 
none so poor that not anything 
The teachet may 
This in 


is good ; 
can be gleaned from it. 
not be able to buy many works. 
most cases will not be a disadvantage. One 
book thoroughly mastered, read and re-read 
and inwardly digested, is worth a library 
hastily read. Wickersham’s two works, 
‘Methods of Instruction,’’ and ‘‘ School 
Econonty,’’ are all that a teacher needs at 
first. These should be carefully studied, 
and the principles enunciated in them tested 
as far as practicable by actual trial in the 
school room. A teacher who has mastered 
these two works has a foundation of solid 
knowledge upon which he may build as op 
portunity offers. He should be a careful 
reader of one or two good teachers’ journals, 
also, in order to keep in sympathy with the 
great living, moving world around him. 


THE PARENT’S VISIT. 


“THERE is no calling that is receiving the 

microscopical attention that is bestowed 
on that pursued by the teacher. Right or 
wrong, every household sits in criticism. 
His acts are reviewed, and he is adjudged a 
wise and good man, an ‘‘ average teacher,’’ 
He spends his days over human 
nature, boy nature, tough, unpliable, resent 
ful, inelastic and frequently unshapable ; or 
over girl-nature, willing to learn, ready to 
commit to memory, but alas! difficult to 
comprehend, although many a teacher mis- 


r a fool. 


( 
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merable plans for governing those that are 


never governed at ho ives his best 


thought to the overco1 of | ybstacles 
that are amenable to 1 LW He under 
takes to pour the wisdom of t present gen- 
eration into that which to succeed, and 
that generation cares but little about it. 
Yet the teacher | profound ré $ponsi- 
bility resting on him His work is eternal 
and ineffaceable. W ther he doe t well or 
ill it stands all the ( Hence he does 
well to feel his shoul burdened like a 
second Atlas. \ mor! world upon him, 
i uphold it he must Ln [ because he 
bowls this round ba espon ty betore 
him, rather than 1 ting it upon his 
shoulders, that causes d tisfaction the 
parents feel Li mple, 
a parent invisibly to « room, 
inspect the proceed luring a single day. 
Losing ight of all othe: hildren 1€ only 
watch her well-cla I ) | } he 
school-room is perhaps « 1 and John comes 
in from running an ist still and cool 
off wl the Bibl ! a wet 
morning, and his feet oaked with snow 
aud water, or he to st 1 inacold hall 
in a draft, or sit wher window open. 
She follows him to is be- 
side alad she know r, profane, 
cbscene, uncleanl) ar unted with 
tobacco in all its forn ibout to 
bid him come aw ly [ro point neigh- 
bor, but finds herself nd un- 
able to speak ; she can only Ok yn, She 
sees him’ form one of nmar class, and 
hears rattled off idiot n O o! things 
he knows are of n tter of use when 
learned ver so well give an 
an ily ; ofa probl i" lime c that she 
is sure mal t no p J mind. 
far as the readi o she has 
no fault to find ; but writing she Is sure 
the method em] loyed Py er make a 
good penman of him H \ rl ly he does 
write when she ask to indite a letter 
She watches the operation Only to note how 
unskillfully it is tau 
On the whole she feels that if John is edu- 
| cated it is quite a matter of accident. Les- 
sons he has in plent He 1 some 
things over so many times that she is sure 
it is a positive injury to mind, because 
he puts hi thous ht on omething else. 
Determined to give the instructor the benefit 
of her visit, she writes on the blackboard, 
Let every teacher teach as thou ry parent 


takes the readiness with which she rex ites | 


for absolute knowledge. He devises innu- 


were present. Andif they follow this di- 
rection, it will certainly improve many of 
the processes now employed. 
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A LANGUAGE LESSON. 





H. B. BUCKHAM. 


\ | O parts of speech are so much misused 
4 
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| 
| 


and abused as adjectives and adverbs | 


denoting quality or manner. The school 
girl’s three adjectives for one noun are pro- 
verbial, and the debilitating effect of the 
same parts of speech may be seen in any 
piece of poor or ordinary writing. Sensa 
tional stories and exhibition essays depend 
on them for their most striking effects, and 
as mouth-filling and page-filling expedients 
they have no equals in the language. _Inter- 
jections are useful to this end, but they are 
too short in sound and too few in number 
to meet the demand. 
verbs are the great treasury of words for 
writers afflicted with poverty. But no words 
are more helpful and more forceful than 


taste. A good writer always makes them 
contribute to exactness‘and completeness of 
composition, and he does this by selecting 
such as express the qualities he wishes to at- 
tribute to objects and actions, and by re- 
jecting all others. 

A very useful language lesson may be made 
in this wise. ‘Take any well-written para 
graph and challenge every adjective and ad 


. , . es gh 
verb in it, by inquiring whether each is ap-| wide-branched. 


propriate in its place, whether it is neces- 
sary as used, what it adds to the meaning of 
the phrase, whether some other would do as 


of the word, and the particular sense in 
which it is used in the given passage. 

For an example, the following passage 
from the first chapter of Scott’s Ivanhoe may 
be taken: 

‘* The sun was setting upon one of the rich, glassy 
glades of that forest which we have 
Hundreds of broad-headed, short-stemmed, 
branched oaks, which had witnessed, perhaps, the 
stately march of the Roman soldiers, flung their 


wide- 


mentioned. | 


| learned, 


these when they are used with judgment and | 


Adjec tives and ad-| 
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idea of it has the mind by the two words 
rich and glassy? Consulting Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary, we find that 77ch means, 


} in general, abounding in material posses- 


sions. Looking down the list of different 
shades of meaning, we find the idea of ful- 
ness and plentifulness characterizing them 
ail, and under division 8, the special sense 
of abounding in beauty, as rich scenery. This 
is Scott’s meaning here: the glade was so 
full of woodland beauty that he could call it 
Glassy means first made of glass, and 
second, having the properties of glass, as 
smoothness, brittleness, transparency ; which 
of these can be attributed to glade? Now, 
lade in old English means, shining, bright : 
‘cts which appear bright or shining have 
\¢ appearance of smoothness, and that is 
the sense in which the word must here be 
nterpeted : the sward and the leaves were 

and bright, or glassy. We have 
then, the distinctive use of two 
common words as applied to a scene in the 
the is more vivid, because 
definite, two adjectives; 


? Z 


smooth 


scene 
for 


wo yds: 


more these 


| wealthy would not do in place of rich, nor 


if either were 
ted, the general appearance of the glade 
would be less real to the mind’s eye, and 
the des« ription less complete. 

Take next the three words descriptive of 
broad-headed, stémmed, 
How these taken literally 
putithe distinctive appearance of the oak 
tree before us, if We have ever observed the 


vitreous.in place of glassy ; 


omit 


Bei 
the oaks: short 


? 45 | difference between the oak and the elm or 
well, etc., together with the exact meaning | 


gnarled arms over a thick carpet of the most delicious | 
greensward ; in some places they were intermingled | 


with beeches, hollies, and copsewood of various 


descriptions, so closely as totally to intercept the level | march 


beams of the sinking sun; in others they receded 
from each other, forming those long, sweeping vistas, 
in the intricacy of which the eye delights to lose itself, 
while imagination considers them as the paths to yet 
wilder scenes of sylvan solitude.” 


Here is a picture, the beauty and vivid- 
ness of which depend, in large part, upon 


the interpretation to the mind of the reader | 


of the descriptive words or adjectives. 
Knowing first what a glade is, what better 


lthe sinking 


if, having had our attention 
called first to the fact by this description in 
[vanhoe, we verify it by observing the trees 
when next we them. Here are the 
‘three adjectives,’’ but would the ordinary 
school-girl be content with three such 
homely, literal ones? And yet, could any 
find three more accurate descriptive 
terms, which would, if we understood their 
meaning, put the oak trees right before our 
eyes? 

So all the way through the extract; make 
interpret to one’s self, the sfately 
the guarled arms, the ¢hick carpet, 
the delicious green-sward, the /eve/ beams, 
sun, the sweeping vistas, the 
wilder scenes, the sy/van solitude, and the 
forest grows more beautiful as it grows more 
it stands for something, because it ad- 


the pine, or 


see 


one 


- | 
reali, 


, 


real ; 


| dresses the imagination with real, appre- 


| 





hended qualities, which belong to the objects 
described. 
This passage does not give the opportunity 
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of questioning adverbs in the same way, but 
proper passages for this purpose may easily 
be found. 

It is obvious to say that passages and 
authors should be selected with reference to 
the class of pupils who are to use them, and 
that such a lesson may be part of a recita- 
tion in Grammar or Rhetoric or Literature, 
and not of necessity a set lesson by itself. 
It is obvious to say further, that many such 


lessons would not be too many. 
School Bulletin. 


REVISION OF SCHOOL LAW. 

Messrs. Epirors :—It is generally conceded, we 
believe, that School Law needs revision. By 
your permission, we will offer a few thoughts on the 
subject. It would certainly be fair that School Direc- 
tors should receive a small compensation for a few 
regular meetings, say about four, in each year. The 
law should in some wav regulate the amount the Sec- 
As it now is, some Secretaries 





oul 


retary should receive. 
receive nothing at all, or only afew dollars for each 
while receive exorbitant 
amounts, in some cases getting more for a few days’ 
month’s 


years’ service, others 
service than ordinary teachers do for an entire 
labor. 

Some change in the law as it regards the County 
Supérintendency seems absolutely necessary. Either 
the law requiring visitations should be abolished, ot 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 








some more efficient mode than the one n 
ought to be established. If \ necessary 
at all, a visit to each sche jualified per- 
son once a month, would not, we think, be too often, 


yw practised 


’ 
yt DY 5 





| The law requires the Syperintendent to visit schools 
is often as practicable. Each County Superintendent 
| is allowed, so far as we know to make his own detini- 
| tion of the word “ practi One Superintendent 
spends all his time, while the scho ls are in operation, 
in supervising the schools, and thinks he has done no 
more than that which is ‘] ticable. Another 
spends only a very small portion of his time, and yet 
| seems to think he has done that is ‘ practicable.” 
The law says, no person sl} be eligible to the 
office of County Superintend: ‘unless he has had 
sucéessful experience in teaching within three years 
of the time of his election.’ I rder to fulfill the 
letter of the law, a person who per! ps never taught 
school before in his life w ach a small private 
school for a few weeks, and then offer himself as a 
candid ite, The law should more definite in this 
respect. ‘There is an inconsiste n the present law 
in making a person who hi a college.diploma 
eligible to the office of Ce y Superintendent, yet 
not allowing that very diploma to be sufficient author- 
ity to allow him to teach school. In our 
opinion, one of two things ild done in order 
to secure’ justice in awardis rtificate Either 
have a-board of examiners, ead of a single indi- 
vidual, to examine teacher l | there be 
some fair chance for an appeal from County Su- 
perintendent’s decision in reg certificates, par- 
ticularly profess ynal certifi 
Emporium, Pa. R, CHADWICK. 
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dé. P. WICKERSHAM, .... J, P. M’CASKEY. 
T has been decided by the Attorney Gen- 
eral,in which opinion the Superintendent 

of Public Instruction concurs, that under the 


new Constitution school directors can elect, | 


as county, city or borough superintendents, 
any persons they may select, whether citi- 
zens of the county in which they are elected 
or otherwise. In other words, at the forth- 
coming elections for superintendents the di- 
rectors can elect the best man, whether they 
find him within the county or without its 
limits. They may even bring him from an- 
other state or county, if they see proper. 





THE bill prepared by the municipal com- 
mission and commented on in te Jast num- 
ber of THE JouRNAL, so far as it relates to 
education, seems to meet with universal op- 





| position from school boards and the friends 


of education. The boards of education in 
all our are opposed to Some ot 
them have petitioned their Representatives 
in the Legislature to vote against it, and all 


cities 


of them will, no doubt, do so should there 
be any danger of its becoming a law. 
Tue ‘‘ Medical Society of the State of 


Pennsylvania’ at its session, 
pared a bill for the creation of 
of Health, and appointed a 


present it to the Legislature 


n 1877, pre- 
a State Board 
committee to 
The bill pro 


| vides that the State Superintendent of Pub- 


lic Instruction shall be a member of this 


Board, with a view of obtaining and impart- 


| ing through him information concerning the 


hygienic condition of our school rooms. 


There c: ye no doubt that poor light, un- 
| TI an be no doubt that | light, 


equal heat, currents of cold air, noxious 
gases and uncomfortable seats are doing 
much to undermine the health of thousands 
of school children. A wisely constituted 


Board of Health may find a remedy 
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Dr. SAMUEL Etiortr was recently elected 
Superintendent of schools in the city of Bos- 
ton. He takes the place of Hon. John D. 
Philbrick, who has long and ably filled the 
position. Mr, Philbrick was a candidate for 
re-election, but certain influences have been 
in operation for a year past which crippled 
his work and finally brought about his defeat. 
We are sorry to see a Nineteenth Century 
city repeat the old folly of ‘‘stoning its 
prophets,’’ but we predict that a day of re- 
pentance will come—and soon. 


THE old University of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, seems to be about to establish a Chair 
of Education. Such chairs exist at some of 
the universities and colleges in Scotland and 
Germany. The London Lducational Times 
thinks the duties of such a chair should be 


both theoretical and practical,—theoretical | 


in expounding the laws according to which 
all good teaching must be done; and prac- 
tical in exemplifying methods of teaching in 
actual school-room work. If the time has 
come for establishing Chairs of Education in 
the Old World, how is it in the New? 


SoME time ago, the University of Penn- 
sylvania offered ten free scholarships yearly 
in the Towne scientific school to the pupils 
in the grammar schools of Philadelphia who 
should pass the best examination for admis- 
sion to the Freshman class. ‘This generous 
offer was received with much favor, but sev- 


eral difficulties have been met with in| 


carrying it into effect. First, the course of 
study in the grammar schools was not ar 
ranged with reference to preparation for 


ithe scientific school of the University ; and, 


second, the principals of these schools have 
no time to-devote to small classes in special 
studies. ‘The consequence is that but few 
boys from the grammar schools have been 
able to accept the scholarships, and the 
question remains an open one as to what is 
best to be done. 


Tue State of Ohio, so well advanced edu- 
cationally in other respects, has no State 
Normal Schools. Her teachers and school 
officers have been fa/king in favor of estab- 
lishing them for the last twenty years, but, 
so far as we have observed, there has been 
no fighting done on this ground. An enemy 
like that which stands,in the way of estab 
lishing Normal Schools cannot be frightened 
by mere skirmishing or the firing of blank 
cartridges. Cannon balls, and bayonets, 
with stout hearts behind them, must be used 
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to win a victory here. We are glad to see 
that at least one Buckeye teacher appreci- 
ates the strength and courage of the foe to 
be encountered, and is making ready for 
the struggle. Prof. John Ogden, a teacher, 
a soldier, and now a teacher again, has de- 
termined that Ohio must have a Normal 
School, and means to fight it out on that 
line until victory crowns his efforts. We 
like his bugle blast, and.if we were an 
Ohioan, as we are a Pennsylvanian, we 
would join his ranks and either triumph 
with him or die by his side. But our sister 
state is noted for brave men ; let them show 
their metal now, and unitedly determine 
that Ohio shall have a Normal School. 


THE annual report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction has been much com- 
mended. ‘The historical feature of it at- 
tracts attention upon all sides. There are 
errors in all the sketches, some of them 
cover the ground very imperfectly, there 
are those among them that do no credit to 
the writers ; but on the whole, no work ex- 
ists in the English language, or perhaps in 
any other, so full of facts showing the efforts 
made by a free people to educate themselves. 
We expect this volume to do much to 
deepen the popular interest in education. 
Let the history we are now making be en- 
tirely worthy a free people striving to main- 
tain free institutions by instructing their 
children how to understand and appreciate 





them. 
As a specimen of what is thought of the 


| report outside of the state, we quote the 
|e . = . 
| following paragraph from a letter, received 


from Hon. W. K. Pendleton, Superinten- 
dent of Public Institution in West Virginia: 
‘‘Thanks for the copy, just arrived, of 
your magnificent report. It is a model of 
its kind, and worthy of the vast work under 
your care, in your great state.” Similar 
letters have been received from a large 
number of leading teachers and school 
officers throughout the country. 





Ir is the intention of the editor of this 
journal, either as a public document or asa 
private enterprise, to prepare a complete his- 
tory of education in Pennsylvania. Use 
will of course be made of the materials col- 
lected by the superintendents and published 
in the annual report, but there remain vast 
stores of more general information concern- 
ing education still untouched. ‘These will 
be diligently examined and whatever is val- 





uable in them will be brought to light. 
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We write now to request all the superin- 
tendents who may become acquainted with 
facts not contained in their reports to for- 
ward them to us, and we would also be glad if 
all who read the report, or read Zhe Journa/, 
would aid us in making the contemplated 
work complete and accurate. We sincerely 
believe that the history of what a people have 
done for education is more worthy of record 
than an account of the rulers they have had 
or the battles they have fought. Of course, 
we know the kind of histories that sell best, 
but we have an ambition to write for a 
future generation that will value things ac- 
cording to their real merit.@ Who will help 
us ? 





WE are likely to have the opportunity of 
making cheap trips to Europe next summer. 
We have just received a letter from Supt. 
Luckey, of Pittsburgh, who says: 

I have just received two 
steamship company, as follows : 

1. From New York to Paris, and return via Lon- 
don, $113. 

2. From New 


erpool, $135. 


propositions from a 


York to Paris and return via Liv- 
This route is three days less sea 
travel and in finer vessels. 

Mr. Luckey suggest that a committee be 
appointed to make arrangements for a 
teachers’ excursion. We think this a good 
suggestion. 
can never be made under more favorable 
circumstances. 


i > } “here frie > | - 
A large number of teachers and friends | years of age and under twenty. 


of education 
mittee above suggested, 
George J. Luckey, of Pittsburgh; Dr. 
George P. Hays, President of Washington 


unite in naming as the com- 


| suitable buildings and 


| And the only difficulty in the 


| mitment during the year was 


Superintendent | 


and Jefferson college and Chairman of the | 


Executive Committee of the State Teachers’ 
Association ; Deputy State Superintendent 
Houck ; and they are accordingly requested 
to take such action in the matter as they 
may deem proper. 





AN effort is being made to establish near 
Pittsburgh, an Institution fer the Deaf and 
Dumb for Western Pennsylvania. This 
effort grew out of the day-school for deaf- 
mutes, which was established by the public 
school authorities of the city of Pittsburgh, 
some years since. It was found that a day- 


school, was not the best kind ofan institution | 


for this class of unfortunates. Hence an 
appeal was made to the benevolent for 
funds to establish a permanent institution, 
the Legislature granted an appropriation 
for the purpose, and a property was secured 


| separated, and those of 5 
| gether. 
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at Turtle Creek Station, some twelve miles 
east of Pittsburgh, and pupils have been re- 
ceived to the number of sixty. The insti- 
tution may be considered a success, and it 
is now the purpose of its founders to erect 

provide equipment 
equal to the best institutions of its class. 


A PROJECT is on foot to hold an educa- 
tional conference, composed of English and 
American teachers and friends of education 
in England during the coming summer. It 
is assumed that a large number of persons 
interested in education will visit the Expo- 
sition at Paris, and in so doing will pass 
through England ; and it is thought that in 
this case it could be made convenient and 
pleasant for them to stop a few days in Lon- 
don or some other suitable place, and make 
the acquaintance of and hold council with 
their English brethren. We vote for the 
conference. We think it would do good. 

matter 
it occurs to us, whether there can be assem- 
bled in England at any one repre- 
sentative body of American educators. 


is, as 


time a 


WE gather the following significant facts 
from the Twenty-fourth Annual Report of 


. ie ~ | the Pennsylvania Reform School : 
How many will go? The trip | 


The number of children received in com- 
‘ 153 -boys 
All of them were over seven 
The aver- 
those 


120, girls 33. 


Of re- 
s could spell only, 


age age was about fourteen. 
ceived 23 were illiterate, 
40 could read imperfectly, 6 could read well, 


38 could read and write imperfectly, 7 
could read and write well, and 34 could 
read, write and cipher. 78 were either 


whole or half orphans, the parents of 14 had 
5 were living to- 
four-fifths of the 
r incorrigibility, 


7 


23, or nearly 
whole, were committed fi 


vicious conduct and petit larceny. These 
statistics tell the whole story of juvenile 
misconduct and crime [he causes are 


patent on their face: ntal neglect, idle- 


mess and ignorance. 


har 


ABOVE we have a few statistics from the re- 
form school. We have before us also the late 
report of the Western Penitentiary. What 
lessons of the same kind may we learn from 
it? The prisoners received during the past 


year number 396—196, or nearly one-half, 
of 
of 


under 
of them 


them 
age, 


were 
some 


twenty-five years 


mere boys; 76 
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phans at 16 years of age; 
without a trade of any kind; 50 could not 
read or write ; go could read and write im- 
perfectly; and 256 could read and write 
with some facility. The report does not 


say how many were well educated, but we | 


have seen the inside of too many penitenti- 
aries not to know there were very few of 
this class. The report says 328 had at- 
tended public school, 4 had attended pri- 
vate school, and 64 had never gone to 
schoel. We look for some thoughtless per- 
son to infer from the fact that so large a 
proportion of the prisoners attended public 
school that the public school prepares peo- 
ple for the penitentiary. Such things have 
been heretofore gravely published. The 
truth is, that very few of the whole 328 at- 
tended any school long enough to be bene- 
fited by it. Most of them probably were a 
few times inside of a Sunday-school or on 
one or more occasions sat in a church or 
listened to a sermon, and no one would 
think of blaming Sunday-school, church or 
preacher for their badd doing. No more 
should public school or teacher be held re- 
sponsible for it. ‘The causes must be looked 
for elsewhere. As before, parental neglect, 
tdleness, ignorance have much to do with it. 


In the northern parts of Sweden and Nor- 
way, where the population is sparse, no 
school houses are built, and the children are 
instructed at their homes by itinerant teach- 
ers. ‘The country is divided into districts 
each containing acertain number of families. 
For each district a teacher is employed, 


and it is his duty to pass around among | 


the families and hear recitations and assign 
lessons. Sometimes the children of several 
families meet together, and sometimes school 
is open for a certain length of time in one 
district and then closed to enable the teacher 
to give instruction in another district. Fre- 
quently the teachers are aided in their work 
by the fathers and mothers of the children 
or their elder brothers and sisters. The 
result of this method of instruction is that 
there are very few grown-up men or women 
in the sections of country where it has been 
adopted who cannot at least read and write. 


THe Tioga £xfress has the following 
paragraph concerning. the State Normal 
School at Mansfield : 


Electric bells have been introduced throughout the 
buildings and prove as much a convenience for 
schools as for hotels. 
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were between 25 and 30; 145 were or-| a telephone and has his residence, the normal school, 
314 were | 


} in the same room. 


| of the Pennsylvania School Fournal. 


| the Fournal of /nstruction. 


| knowledge illustrated, 
| local geology or the native woods, may be gathered 


Professor Allen has purchased | showy and more costly collection. 
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soldiers’ orphan school, and the farm and agricultural 
departments of the latter institution, all connected by 
it. As some of the above are over half a mile 
apart it is a matter of great convenience, besides 
being a fine acquisition for scientific purposes. The 
professor can sit in his office and converse with the 
superintendent of the farm, half a mile away, with as 
much ease and accuracy as though he were present 
They have also instituted a free 
course of lectures, by eminent men, which has proved 
both enjoyable and profitable. They now have up- 
wards of 200 students attending the normal, and 
about the same number in the soldiers’ orphan 
school, and 100 in the model school, where the stu- 
dents are given the practice as well as the theory of 
teaching. Much has been done to supply the school 
with first-class ches, apparatus, etc. 


THE editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly, 
who seems to know about everything worth 
kfiowing, publishes the following facts con- 
cerning Pennsylvania educational periodicals: 

The following is an account of the school journals 
published in Pennsylvania prior to the establishment 
The Phila- 
delphia Association of Teachers established, in 1831, 
We do not know how 
many numbers were issued. In 134, in Lancaster, 
Zhe Inciter was started. Wedo not know how long 
itlived. In 1835, E. C. Wines established, in Phila- 
delphia, the Monthly Fournal of Education. It 
closed its career the same year, ‘The Faculty of La- 
fayette College established at Easton, in April, 1838, 
The Educator, which was discontinued in 1839. In 
January, 1843, the University of Pennsylvania estab- 
lished, in Philadelphia, Zhe University Magazine, 
which was discontinued the same year. In January, 
1844, John S. Hart established, in Philadelphia, the 
Common-School Fournal, which was discontinued the 
same year. In February of the same year, E. Rea 
established, in the same city, the Zeacher’s and Pu- 
pil’s Advocate. We do not know how long it was 
continued. We know of no other schoo! journals 
established in Pennsylvania until the establishment of 
the present journal by T. H. Burrowes, except the 
Teacher's Magazine, established by J. J. Buchanan, in 
Pittsburgh, in November, 1850, of which not more 
than two numbers were issued. It should be stated 
that in 1812 there was issued at York, Pa., by S. Ba- 
con, a Prospectus for the Academic Herald and 
Fournal of Education. We know nothing further of 
the enterprise. We might prolong this discussion of 
educational periodicals, but we have already occu- 
pied more space than we intended. 


An exchange*has the following concern- 
ing school museums : 

Our schools need generally more material for illus- 
trating the subjects taught. The best school museums 
are not always those that please us most as we look 
atthem. Those are best in which the pupils have 
most identified themselves with the collection, The 


interest of collecting deepens the impression of the 
A few pieces illustrating the 


with such discriminating instruction suggested by 
each that it shall be of higher value than a more 
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One of the best museums in Illinois is hardly large 

e.ough to call by such aname. It is simply a plain 
case, two feet by three, perhaps, fitted with shelves 
and a glass door, fastened upon the wall, and contain- 
ing some dozens of small wide-mouthed bottles. 
Each of these bottles contains some form of spice, of 
tea, of coffee, of mineral or vegetable substances in 
common use. The school has a large map on Mer 
cator’s projection. Daily a five-minute exercise is 
given in which two pupils take, each, one of these 
bottles, and standing by the map, each proceeds to 
give a history of the commodity, telling where raised 
or made; how prepared, for what used and so on. 
Geography; political economy ; domestic economy; 
manufactures; natural and artificial resources of 
various people, are thus brought sharply to notice, 
while the pupil gains in his power with language and 
in readiness of expression of his own thought. The 
collection of objects of rare interest is not limited to 
the series of bottles. 

The sample of Mocha coffee which is there was 
obtained through difficultjes which they can appre- 
ciate as affecting the market for that kind, even 
though an Arab might still claim a choicer variety, 
as Palgrave tells us the best of all does not go out of 
the country. The taste of the pupils in reading has 
been materially aided. They have a better purpose 
in looking over books, 1iming to secure some defi- 
nite information, and indirectly it educates the com- 
munity, for these topics are talked over at the supper 
tables and in the shops, from the children’s ques- 
tioning at home. 


Aw ‘*Old Director’’ writes: 

In a recent issue of Zhe School Fournal, 1 see you 
want short articles from directors on educational 
matters. Now, in the matter of School History, dif. 
ferent authors do not agree in regard to the men who 
made the discoveries, nor as to the dates of such dis- 
coveries. Would it not be a good plan for these 
compilers of school histories to meet together, bring in 
their data and proofs, and agree to give the honor for 
a given discovery to one person, and not to several ? 
Perhaps, however, it would interfere with the sale of 
the different books, if they agreed in such matters, 
In this way a pupil would not be constantly learning 
and unlearning discrepancies in history, to call them 
by no harsher name; and any one who has thought 
upon the matter knows that it is harder to remove 
from the mind of a child anything once learned than 
it was to teach it the date or fact correctly at first, 


TYRONE SCHOOLS. 





‘HE following observations, made by a 

visitor to the Tyrone 8chools, have a 

wider application than in the town where 
made : 

A very evident mark of progress may be seen by a 
visitor who can compare the appearance of the schol- 
ars in any of the middle-grade rooms, as to age and 
size, with what they were a year ortwo ago. Then 
there were many large scholars mingled with a few 
forward little ones. Now all are small, and there is 
quite a uniformity as to age, proving a general uni 
formity of advance. And the full measure of the ad- 
vance comes to view when it is seen that these com- 
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scholars than the older occu 
were; their recitations are orderly, correct, animated 
and expressive; and the quondam looks of dull 
apathy are scarcely anywhere visible. 

The fact is that the lower grades have been pulling 
upwards with an accelerating rush ever since the im- 





pulse was given by providing first-class care and skill 
for the little beginners They spring under it like 
> d i a 
slants under the April sun The ball, thus well 
I 
Started, is kept rolling upwards by the zeal of succes- 
sive teachers; and the crest of th 


young Tyronians is now within a room or two of the 


s wave of rising 


High School. Above it there is still a medley as to 
progress, and still serious default as to attendance, 
which the excellence of the schools themselves can- 


not cure, because it is old and chronic. It is to be 


hoped that the disease—truancy—the worst of dan- 


gers as regards the State—may be prevented by pa- 
rental care or, where this fails, by State care) from 
infecting the promising host that is now coming for- 
ward so well. 

The lately introduced system of report and record 
has been faithfully carried out, and has had great 
influence. So has the system of promoting from 
each class whenever a certain line has been perfectly 
reached, so that the scholars promote themselves. 
Slates play a great part in the procession ol progress, 
and at the last meeting of the board it was decided 


to supply the two schools next above the infant 


with handsome noiseless slates, all of one size. 
These havea superior grain and writing face, and 
will aid the learners greatly, while saving the teachers 
from much annoyance, interruption and loss of effort. 
The rules under which they will be used will afford 








paratively little boys and girls are very much better 


valuable exercise in the useful virtues of care-taking 
and responsibility 

There are fewer visitors to the hools than the 
importance and the interesting nature of the work 
done there might lead one to expect. Visitors are 
always weleome, the rooms are comfortable in all 
weather, there are spare chairs, and the mere silent 
presence of a stranger, and much more of a friend, 
has a most pleasurable and beneficial influence on 


the ardent and sensitive little students 


- 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION’ OF 
GIRLS 





N article in Zhe Penn nth/y contains 

A N article in Zhe Penn Monthly contain 
[\ the following paragraphs, showing what 
is being done in Philadelphia and vicinity 
for the higher education of girls: 

First; There is the Girls’ Normal School, with its 
goo pupils,.and School of Practice, occupying, it is 
said, the largest and best arranged building for such 
a purpose in this country. The course here, as we 
have said, extends over four years, and during that 
course, every one of the subjects required at the Har- 
vard advanced examination, ex< the foreign lan- 
guages, is studied systemically, and certain others 
which are not required—notably, music and drawing 
—are taught, It is true that this school is designed 
chiefly to supply the public schools of the city with 
teachers, and that, in point of fact, it has given to 
those schools nearly all of the 1,850 teachers nows 
employed; still no one who attends the school is 
under any obligation to become a teacher on leaving 


it. If the answers to the questions at the final exami- 
+ 
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ints of the same rooms 
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nation be any test of culture, then the young women 
who pass it may be regarded, by their friends, as well 
educated, because their passing it satisfactorily shows 
the good effects of four years’ hard work. 

Second: Swarthmore College. This is an institu- 
tion, recently established by the Society of Friends, 
within ten miles of this city, and drawing many of its 
pupils from it. Its system of instruction is liberal and 
comprehensive, its apparatus is of the best modern 
description, and the standard of scholarship is very 
high. In this college, the theory of the co-education 
of the sexes is fully carried out in practice; in other 
words, it has been thought expedient to teach boys 


’ : ; 
and girls the same subjects at the same time, aad un- 


der the same conditions. The number of students of 
each sex is about the same. The range of studies is 
far wider than that within which it is proposed to test 


the knowledge of women by the Harvard examina- | 


tions, while it includes them all. Indeed, it is easy 
to see that any one who has faithfully pursued that 
course during four years, would regard the answers to 





| 


| 


the Harvard papers as calling for very light work. } 


They have some eminent teachers at this college. 
Their professor of mathematics, although she happens 
to be a woman, is well known as one of the foremost 
mathematicians in the country, and two of their non- 
resident professors are recognized among scholars 
everywhere, as men of the highest authority in their 
respective departments. If the teaching corresponds 
at all with the opportunities, and we have every 
reason to believe that it does, we are, we must say 
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cate of proficiency, awarded by the University, upon 
a final examination after a full course, is likely to be 
as good a test of their real knowledge of these sub- 
jects, and to be accepted as such, as any that can be 
procured elsewhere. 





— 
TEACHING NATURAL SCIENCE, 
GENTLEMAN deeply interested in 
natural science has written us a pri- 
vate letter, pointing out the way in- which 
he thinks collections of objects in the 
natural sciences may be made and used for 
the purposes of instruction. Elsewhere Miss 
Walk speaks of the kind of work which he, 
Prof. Ennis, did last summer with his class 
in Botany. We quote below a portion of 
his letter : 
1. Mineralogy and Geology.—Our state geological 
survey has collected large quantities of specimens, 


| which Governor Hartranft informed the Legislature 


are stored away in boxes and barrels, awaiting a 


| proper public building for their reception and exhi- 


once more, at a loss to understand where that defi- | 


ciency in the means for the higher education of 
women in this part of the country exists, to supply 


} State. 


which it has been necessary to resort to this Harvard | 


importation. 

Third: The University of Pennsyl 
cently, arrangements have been made to encourage 
young women to pursue certain advanced studies 
here. This has been done in simple obedience to 
the law of supply and demand. The University has 


ania. Re 


bition. That same staie survey can easily collect any 
quantity of specimens, and from among these I would 
have special cabinets made up adapted to the wants of 
all the learners in all our schools. With these cabinets 
I would have a simple elementary book on minerals, 
describing particularly all the minerals in our own 
Already I have such a small book in prepara- 
tion. This book would expiain the cabinets of min- 
erals, and the minerals would explain the book, for 
the latter would be unintelligible without the miner- 


als described. Along with these could be prepared 


| a geological map of our State, and also a general 


no theory, concerning what is called co-education of | 


the sexes, to support, nor any plan to establish, nor any 
prejudices on the part of its officers, either on one side 
or the other of this question, to overcome. The ad- 
mission of women as students, was brought about in 
this way: Applications were made, from time to 
time, from young women, asking that they might 
avail themselves of the advantages offered at the Uni- 


| schools. 


versity, for the study of chemistry, physics, and his- | 


tory, the applicants stating that these advantages- 


especially for the study of the first two-named sub- | 


jects—seemed to them exceptionally good. When it 
was found that these ladies proposed, without 
exception, to become either physicians or teachers, 
and that they asked of the University, what was es- 
sential to their calling, and what, according to their 
own statement, they could not find elsewhere, except 
at great inconvenience, the authorities would not 
only have been unjust, but cruel, if they had denied 
their request. They are there as special students, in 
precisely the same position asthe young men who 
are special students; the instruction being the same, 
and the conditions of the examinations, entrance and 
final, being the same for both sexes. What may be 


done in the future, depends upon the wants of the | 


future, as they may be developed by experience. 
What is essential now is that those young women 


who are in earnest in their desire to study chemistry, | 


| 


physics, and history, should understand that a certifi- | sides many other minerals, are definite chemical com- 


geological map of the United States, together with a 
small easy book on geology. Such a book I have 
already nearly finished. . 

These cabinets of mineralogy and geology, and 
these maps, could be exhibited and lectured on in all 
Normal and High Schools, and in all the better 
schools of the large towns and villages. They could 
be made the subjects of lectures at the teachers’ insti- 


| tutes, and thus work their way to the lower country 


From my experience I know that many 
teachers would be glad to have these new sources of 
knowledge opened to them. And I know that the 
scholars would look at the specimens with delight. 
Children have a natural curicsity for such things, and 
they would mentally devour the geological maps—I 
mean such as have studied geography. Apart from 
the geological knowledge acquired, they would soon 
know the geography of our state and country far bet- 
ter than before. These subjects would be especially 
welcome in the purely country schools where the 
stones and the strata are daily before their eyes and in 
their hands. Glass-doored cases with lock and key 
to secure the specimens, should be had in the schools, 
and naturally additions would be made in every 
neighborhood. Common stones are more important 
to be understood than rare ones. All the metallic 
ores should be in every cabinet. 

2. Chemistry.—The composition of the minerals 
runs at once into chemistry ; and minerals are beau- 
tiful illustrations of chemistry. All the metallic ores 
of our state—iron, copper, zinc, lead, nickel, be- 
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binations. There is a wrong impression that the ope- 
rations of chemistry are difficult to perform. Nothing 
in the world is easier, as I have shown in my Eighth 
Paper to the Evening Bulletin. The same wrong 
impression is common about the expense of chemical 
apparatus, which in reality may be simple and cheap. 

3. Natural Philosophy.—The same is true about 
natural philosophy. The great mass of its more im- 
portant truths are easy both to teach and to learn; and 
from my long experience in bringing these sciences 
to the comprehension of children, I could simplify 
the apparatus and the illustrations. Our manufactur- 
ing chemists could put up boxes of assorted chemi- 
cals cheaper and better than those of Canada, and our 
Philadelphia instrument makers could excel theirs. 
All that is necessary isto give them definite directions 
what to make, and to allow each one to bid his low- 
est for getting the jobs. 

4. Astronomy.—I invented and had constructed 
my own astronomical illustrations, consisting of 
planetarium, tellurian and diagrams. They bring 
the chief truths about our solar system easily to the 
understandings of the children, and they may be 
made in larger quantities with little expense. 

5. Botany.— The chief illustrations are drawings 
and the living plants. There are very few practical 
botanists; but I think I could do much to diffuse a 
knowledge of this study through our State. Here- 
with I send youa circular of my lectures of last 
spring and summer and autumn. My class of adults 
has been sustained longer and attended better than any 
other public class ever attempted in America. 

6. Zoology.—Herewith I send you a little zoologi- 
cal chart, hastily prepared eighteen years ago. I could 
make a longer one—say a yard in length—to be hung 
up in every school-room for, at most, $1.00 each. You 
will perceive how plainly it shows that all animals 
are divided into four great departments, and these 
into thirteen classes, and the latter again into about 
100 orders. All the definitions are as easily to be 
understood as anything can be. All animals around 
us from the smallest and humblest to the highest, 
along with pictures of all others, can be taken for 
illustrations, and children are pleased to see how all 
animals are naturally related together. 

7. Anatomy and Physiology.—These sciences | 
have been accustomed to teach only in their general 
outlines. I am satisfied that they are not so well 
adapted to children as the other previously named 
sciences. Children do not wish to look into our in- 
teriors ; this is repulsive and disagreeable to them. 
They want external objects to see and to handle. For 
these two sciences books and drawings are sufficient. 
But any carefully cleaned bone can be made more or 
less interesting. 

8. Meteorology is best taught along with physical 
geography and natural philosophy. 

These remarks about the many natural sciences 
show that they alone are sufficient for an object 
lesson the last half hour of every day, without mak- 
ing collections of objects of the fine arts, as our On- 
tario n@ighbors have done, Statues and pictures are 
very good in connection with the art of drawing; but 


we may leave them outa few years in the beginning, | 


until in our own state we get fairly under way with 
the many natural sciences and their applications to 
the arts and to agriculture. 

The sciences should be taught with constant refer- 
ence to the industrial arts and to agriculture; and to 
the latter especially in the country, The next gen- 
eration of farmers would then be able to read a book 
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on agricultural chemistry and botany with profit and 
pleasure, which they cannot do now. By these prac- 
tical applications the people would the more readily 
learn to appreciate the value of the natural sciences. 

These sciences should never be learned as tasks out 
of books. They should be taught, as I have taught 
them more than thirty years, orally, with some ob- 
ject to look at during what is otherwise the last very 
weary half-hour of the day. The whole school may 


be made happy then. After looking and listening 
the child naturally desires to read and study out of a 
book by himself what he has seen and heard. Every 


day a short examination should be held about the lec 
tures of the previous days. 

There are two difficulties in the way of this scientific 
object teaching. The first is the want of suitable 
scientific objects, and the second is the want of scien- 
tific knowledge in the teachers. But scientific 





objects, philosophical apparatus and specimens of 
natural history we can easily procure, and ata cheap 
rate, IF WE TRY. One man alone in Ontario—Dr- 
Ryerson—originated and rried forward that mag 
nificent movement whi supplied Canada with appa- 
ratus and objects. The Normal Schools must prepare 
the teachers. 


> 


THE PITTSBURGH MEDAL AND 
DIPLOMA. 
‘RIDAY evening December 28, was fixed 
upon as the time for the presentation of 
the Medal and Diploma awarded to the 
Board of Public Education of the city of 
Pittsburgh by the Centennial Commission. 
We take the following account of the cere- 
monies from the Commercial-Gazetle : 


The hall of the High School was crowded last 
night by a large audience, the occasion of which was 
the presentation to the public schools of this city of 
the med ul awarded to them by the Centennial Com- 


mission for the finest display »f pupils’ work last year 


at the Centennial Exhibition Mr. John Wilson, 
member of the Central Board from the South school 
district, second ward, presided. The space in front 


of the stage was very handsomely decorated with 
evergreens. Forty pupils, representing the various 
school districts of the city, occupied seats on the 
stage. Judging from the garments worn by them, 
they also represented all the grades of society, from 
the laboring man to the heavy owner of government 
bonds payable in gold and silver, thus illustrating 
that the benefits of the common school 
enjoyed by rich and poor alike. 

rhe presentation address was made by Hon. J. P. 
Wickersham, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. He stated that he was glad he had been se, 
lected for the honor of bringing to the schools of 
Pittsburgh the medal and diploma which they had so 
worthily won. He had watched the growth of the 
Pittsburgh schools for the last ten years, and was glad 
to see them assume a position among the best in this 
or any other country. In the educational department 
of the Centennial Exhibition the display made by 
Pennsylvania was the best, and that of Pittsburgh was 
excelled by none. Distinguished foreigners, in 
writing of the schools of Pennsylvania, had referred 
to them in terms of the highest praise, and he was 
glad to say that in the size and quality of her exhibit 


system are 
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1 ittsburgh was at the head of the schools of the Com- 
monwealth. It added greatly to the value of the 
medal to know that chief among the judges that 
awarded it was Sir Charles Reed, of England, and 
that his associates were scarcely less distinguished in 
the world of education. Dr. Wickersham’s address 
was very appropriate, and elicited marks of hearty 
approbation. 

Mr. Samuel Harper, of the Central Board of Edu- 
cation, received the medal and diploma in behalf of 
the people of the city of Pittsburgh, and said that the 
occasion of their presentation was the result of dili- 
gent and zealous labor during the years in which the 
public school system has been fostered in this city. 
‘To those by whom this result has been wrought, State 
Superintendent Wickersham, City Superintendent 
l.uckey, the corps of city teachers, the various boards 
of education, the pupils, and last but not by any 
means least, the people of Pittsburgh, he paid the 
highest meed of praise, The system of free schools 
took early root in this city, and no community since 
then has exhibited more devotion to its maintenance 
and progress, 
hands of the boards of education, and with urgent 
encouragement carried them on in their progressive 
measures. They appreciate the fact that progress is 
an inherent quality of a public school system. They 
cultivated the germ that was planted when the edu- 
cation of the poor was provided for, until the germ 
became a stately plant under the name of the com- 
mon school system; and still they cultivated it until 
the plant had become fully matured, and the estab- 
lishment of the High School celebrated its nativity. 
Public sentiment in regard to more thorough public 
education has advanced with prodigious strides. In 
Pennsylvania the advance has been so marked that 
the poor and common school systems have entirely 
disappeared at the bidding of the sovereign people 
who, in their stead, have by the State Constitution of 
1873, provided for the establishment of a “ thorough 
and efficient system of public schools.” 

Mr. Harper was followed by Mr. W. C. Moreland, 
whom Chairman Wilson introduced as a graduate of 
the common schools of Pittsburgh. The speaker 
said that his surprise at being invited to make an ad- 
dress on this occasion was only equaled by his sur- 
prise that he had-the courage to accept it. Mr. 
Moreland’s well-known eloquence gained for him the 
closest attention, and as he portrayed in glowing 
words the progress of this country under its system 
of common schools, and painted its fu:ure if these 
schools should be fostered, protected and developed, 
the deep interest that he created was evidenced by 
the silence that pervaded the room. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Kerfoot said that he had 
not appreciated to its full extent the honor that had 
been conferred upon Pittsburgh in the presen- 
tation of the medal and diploma until he had 
beard the remarks of Mr. Wickersham. Then 
he proceded to descant upon the practical advan- 
tages that accrue to both men and women from 
education, and argued in favor of higher educa- 
tion in the common schools. To illustrate his 
meaning he said that education would enable the boy 
who would otherwise be a hod carrier to become a 
master mason; under its developing influence a 
builder or an architect would.be made of the man 
who could otherwise do nothing more than use the 
saw or plane. It would change and elevate the 
forms of labor, and in countless ways redound to 
public and private good. Mental labor is frequently 


The people have always held up the | 
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more severe than manual labor, but it is better in 
that it unfolds and strengthens the mind, and renders 
it vigorous and active. He spoke for both sexes, and 
said that they would be equally benefited by ad- 
vanced education. It is easy to determine upon 
entering a dwelling, by its internal arrangement, 
whether it contains a woman of cultivated intelli- 
gence. Applied chemistry can be turned to advan- 
tage even in the making of bread. No matter how 
hospitable a woman may be, or how freely she may 
place before a guest the precious contents of her 
larder, if she be ignorant and uneducated her table 
will not look so well nor so inviting as the table of 
the woman familiar with applied chemistry. Educa- 
tion fits woman for a better performance of her house- 
hold duties, as well as enables men to cope to better 
advantage with the world. In conclusion, the Bishop 
said that although shame and disgrace had been 
brought upon Pittsburgh by the riots of July, she 
nowghas, in this medal and diploma, something with 
which to offset the disgrace. 

Rev. S. J. Wilson, D. D., paid a very high tribute 
to the common schools of the United States, which 
more than anything else distinguishes this country 
from other countries. He also advocated advanced 
education for the masses as essential to the preserva- 
tion of political and religious liberty. This country 
has celebrated its hundredth anniversary, and if it 
would celebrate its second centennial its system of 
common schools must be encouraged and developed. 
Like the preceding speaker he pleaded for greater 
educational privileges for woman, and asked whether 
Roman or Grecian literature shows a letter written 
by a woman. In the height of civilization in those 
countries the education of the masses was neglected, 
and but comparatively few reached eminence. Dr. 
Wilson said that in view of the educational honor 
this State and Pittsburgh had gained, he was proud 
of being a Pennsylvanian, and especially proud of 
being a Western Pennsylvanian, Upon the conclu- 
sion of his address, and after a performance on the 
piano by Miss Atkinson, the audience was dismissed. 


atthtescttipaieded 
THE CLASSICS IN THE COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


‘THE following argument has been made 
by Mr. Amos Myers, of Massachusetts, 


in the Springfield Aepudiican, against the 
study of Latin and Greek in the common 
schools : 


1. There are twenty times as many persons in- 
structed in Latin and Greek as can ever use these lan- 


guages. Our system gluts and oversupplies the 
market, so that nineteen out of every twenty are 
financially worse off than if they had not been lured 
by the cheapness and great prizes which they fancy 
only within the reach of those who know Greek. 

2. Fiee classical education is a failure as a matter 
of culture, To offer it as itis now done to all, with- 
out reference to their taste or future prospects, is the 
same as to throw pearls before swine. In Newbury- 


| port, Salem, Haverhill, etc., there are from sixty to 


one hundred hoys and girls studying Latin, and half 
that: number studying Greek. But of all these not 
more than two or three persist untothe end, A class 
of fifty begins but dwindles to five or six. The re- 
maining eighty-five per cent. have abandoned forever 
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the “‘ humanities’ over which they have lost the best 
part of two or three years. ost, I say, because as a 
matter of cudture it would have been infinitely better 
to have expended the hours devoted to Greek and 
Latin, to Latin alone, or to French. A smattering of 
Latin is of some service, but a smattering of Greek is 
as useless as phrenology. 

3. Classical education is a failure used as a disci- 
pline when carried too far; and to impose it on all, 
whether they have aptitude or not, is carrying it too 
far. 

4. By offering Greek to every one, you induce 
many more to study it than otherwise would. It 
draws off attention from natural philosophy, chemis- 
try and botany, by taking time that would otherwise 
be devoted to them. 

5. It is, too, pernicious business, because it con- 
tributes nothing at all to the industrial faculty or 
power of dealing with the concrete. It draws an- 
nually from industry and business thousands of boys, 
confines them for four years more in high schools 
until their physical constitujion and energy is meas- 
urably impaired. He who at fourteen 
left school with a knowledge of grammar, reading, 
writing, geography and arithmetic sufficient for doing 
the business of an: Astor or Stewart, is retained in 
school till eighteen and crammed with Latin, Greek, 
geometry, algebra, etc., when he comes out habituated 
to a sedentary employment and enfeebled bodily by 
it—with no taste for business or activity of any kind; 
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| gration of females cause 
could have | 


with supercilious importance frequently; too old to 


begin at the bottom round of the ladder in a factory 
or store with boys three or four years his junior, and 
too inactive to compete with them, and too ignorant 
to begin higher up. Now when you find nearly all 
the business talent and money-making men to be men 
without the high school culture, and find the high 
school graduates filling some subordinate positions as 
clerks or book-keepers, you have a right to presume 
that there has been a loss of energy, or physical vigor, 
and of business capacity, brought about by those four 
years of confinement over books,.- It seems to be this 
which has rendered Massachusetts such an excellent 
place to emigrate from. Boys are too old to begin 
here; they have been anticipated by lads who have 
entered business walks while they were plodding ¢ ver 
Greek, Latin and algebra. Society needs to be pro- 
tecled against the mistaken ambition of parents who 
imagine that they are doing a kindness to their boys 
by confining them in high schools, when in reality 
they are enfeebling their constitutions, stretching their 
tastes beyond possibility of gratification and thus un- 
fitting them mentally and physically for those hard 
lines which they in the course of nature must follow. 

6. It is a delusion to suppose that clasical education 
is essential to high position, or even characteristic of 
eminent ability. It isa luxury. The inculcating of 
the principles of mechanics, of natural philosophy, of 
chemistry, has done more in the last century for ad- 
vancement in true knowledge, polite living and just 
government, than a thousand years of Greek and 
Latin. In the name of the hundreds of young law- 
yers who are destined to be poor all their days be- 
cause they have made the mistake of dwelling among 
the tombs of languages instead of the marts of trade, 
I protest against the fossil crucible into whicn Horace 
Mann’s scheme of education is casting every ambi- 
tious young man, and in which it is now proposed 
to immerse the young women. 

7. It seems to me that the remedy for this lies 
within our system, if school committees could Le 
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found resolute enough to carry it out. Begin the 
linguistic course with French and German. If more 
is wanted let these be followed by Latin, and that 
by Greek. But advance no one to Latin who can- 
not first read and translate a page a minute of French 
Begin with the nineteenth century and 
*., and work 


or German. 
work back, not at the first century B. ¢ 
down. The same reasoning which puts Latin before 
Greek should put French or German before Latin. 
8. But if it be found that committee men 
cannot face the current foolis and dry-as- 
dust prejudice for things fossil and antique—if science 
must be shut out of our schools, and medizval educa- 
tion be persisted in—then it would be better to abol. 
1 rely on academies, 


scho | 


hness 


ish high schools altogett er an 
Costliness is a poor check, but it is better than none 
at all. Better than having our young men by scores 
descend to premature graves, broken in health and 
baffled of success by an unsuitable ition—64,000 
more women than men, and ortion 
constantly increasing, emigration of males immi- 
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ENGLISH TO GERMAN 
CHILDREN. 


TEACHING 


‘HE Superintendent of Berks has pub- 
lished a pamphlet, for circulation in his 
county, containing a ‘‘ Course of Study for 
Ungraded Schools,’’ and ‘‘Suggestions on 
Teaching German Children the English 
Language.”’ We copy the latter in full, be- 
lieving that the suggestions will prove valu- 
able in our German counties generally: 
ENGLISH 
t} 


SUGGESTIONS ON TEACHING 


Before throwing out any suggestions on this point, 
we must refer to two theories prevalent in many parts 
of our German counties. The first is, that the chil- 
dren should begin with the German, and, after having 
language, they should be 


made some progress in that 
The second is, that they 


transferred to the English. 
should begin with the English, and, by formal trans- 
lations from that language into the German, they 
should acquire the English. Both these theories are 
wrong. ‘That the first is wrong is evident, for as long 
as the child learns German only it learns no English. 
To the second we offer these objections: in formal 
translations the child frequently knows as little of the 
German phraseology of the sentence as it did of the 
English. And if it does understand the sentence 
either in part or whole, it does not get the necessary 
practice in using the English. There are two things 
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necessary in any method that will be satisfactory, 
First, it must be natural; that is, the pupil must learn 
from a living instructor, just as the child learns its 
first words and sentences from the lips of its mother; 
and, second, it must be practical, and practical in the 
sense that it affords the pupil a constant exercise in 
the English already acquired. We learn to read by 
practicing reading, and we can only learn to speak 
by practicing speaking. 

It is out of place here to discuss methods in their 


detail. The teacher must in every case develop his | 
| the elements of the sciences. The meaning of words 


own plans according to the wants of the pupil. At 
no time, however, must this idea be lost sight of, that 
we learn a thing by doing it. If the child has mas- 
tered but three sentences of English, so far its con- 
versation and drills should bein that language. Zhe 
Englith must be used in school and out of tt, as far 
as the pupil is able. The German has its place, and 
will receive no injustice by such a course. 

In order that our suggestions on this point may be 
better understood, we will set them forth under the 
different grades existing in the schools. We take the 
reading-classes as the basis of our grades, beginning 


with the Primer and ending with the Fourth Reader. | 


First Grade.—When the teacher gives his first 
lesson in the alphabet, he should also give a lesson 
in language. The child must begin with the names 
of objects and the meaning of words. It should 
learn the names of objects in the school-room, as 


book, desk, stove, etc. The first words usually taught | 


from the chart or board, are 0x, Cow, dos, etc. The 
meaning of these should be taught even before the 
child can either pronounce or spell them. Here a 
knowledge of the German is important. 

Second Grade.—In the First Reader, object les- 


sons should be continued. More than the mere | 


names should now be required. There should be 
conversation about their qualities and uses. Take, 
for instance, the dog. A great variety of questions 
can be asked about him. An excellent conversational 
exercise is afforded by means of the pictures illus- 
trating the lessons. These not only afford a drill in 
speaking, but are a most excellent means to teach 
the substance of the lesson. The child can only 
learn to read correctly when it understands what it 
reads. 

Third Grade.—Object lessons of an advanced 
grade, should now be given: the names of the quali 


ties, as well as of color and form, should be taught. | 
Along with talks on objects the idea of the sentence | 


should be taught. These exercises should be oral 
and written, and much stress should be laid upon 
them. They are the beginning of both grammar and 
composition. The use of capitals and pauses can, in 
this way, be taught with comparative ease. 

The contents of lessons should be taught as before, 
from pictures, and by questions and answers. 

The meaning of words should be taught orally, by 
using them in sentences, and no pupil should be ad- 


vanced from this or any other grade until he knows | 


the meaning of all the words, and can give the sub- 
stance of the lessons read in reply to proper ques- 
tions. 

Fourth Grade.—Here object lessons should be 
given a still wider range, and should be accompanied 


by oral exercises on general information, geography, | 


and history. Reading lessons should be reproduced 
by means of questions and answers, both oral and 
written. The reproducing of lessons and of short 
narratives forms an excellent exercise in composition, 
Grammar proper, of a synthetic character, should 
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now be begun. The meaning of words should be 
taught by incorporating them into sentences, and by 
committing definitions. Lists of words should be 
selected from the different lessons for such exercises, 
and the pupils should be taught to use the dictionary. 

Special drills should all along be given on idiom- 
atic English. Expressions like “‘make the door 
skut,” “I have it so in my head” and “leave me 
see,’ should be promptly corrected. 

Fifth Grade.—Object lessons should be contin- 
ued with the view of teaching along with language 


should be taught by formal definitions and etymol- 
ogy. If necessary, reading lessons should be repro- 
duced orally and written. Special attention should 
be given tosynthetic language. All grammar 
should be of this nature. The pupil having com- 
menced the study of German in the preceding 
grade, will now be able to translate from that lan- 
guage into the English. This forms a most valuable 
exercise. There should now also be original com- 
position and letter-wrijing. There may also be 
special drills, as, for instance, on words that are both 
spelled and pronounced alike, or nearly so, in the 
two languages. Such exercises will prove both in- 
teresting and beneficial. The study of geography 
and history should receive special attention; both 
from the fact that they furnish an exercise in lan 
guage and also because they supply the mind with 
facts and cultivate a taste for general reading so 
much needed by the pupils. Indeed, every recita- 
tion, be it reading or arithmetic, must be made a 
language exercise. The course of study must be so 
arranged, and both teacher and pupil must feel that 
language is the one thing needful. 

The subject of pronunciation must not be forgot- 
ten. Drill in elementary sounds, and phonetic spell- 
ing should be frequent. In fact, every recitation 
should be a drill in pronunciation, as well as in lan- 
guage. At times it will be necessary not only to 
divide words into syllables, and syllables into sounds, 
but even sounds will have to be subdivided to enable 
the pupil to masterthem. Bat by well-directed drills 
and by repeated drills from the first lesson through 
the entire course, there are very few who cannot 
master all the difficult sounds, and learn to speak the 
English readily and smoothly. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
A SCRAP OF HISTORY. 


JYELOW we publish an article from the 
B West Chester Zoca/ News, giving an 
account of the first teachers’ institute in that 
county. Dr. Burrowes and the writer were 
both present and delivered addresses. The 
‘two hundred doliar law’’ was first ob- 
tained as claimed as aspecial law for Ches- 
ter county; subsequently, it was extended 
to several other counties, and, finally, in 
1867, it was made general. ‘The first teach- 
ers’ institute in Chester county has there- 
fore an interest for the whole state. It was 
not however by any means the first assem- 
blage of the kind within our borders. 
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FIRST INSTITUTE IN CHESTER COUNTY, 

Mr, Editor : It may be of interest to your readers 
at the present day, to have a brief account of how 
the first Teachers’ Institute in this county was gotten 
up and conducted without the aid of law or official 
aid from any source. 

You will permit a slight digression to get at the 
bottom of the matter. In‘the summer of 1853, or 
about that date, the late Dr. Darlington proposed to 
give a few conversational lectures, once a week, to a 
smal] party who took an interest in botany; we met 
for the purpose in a summer house in the shady 
grove of Dr. Ranners, now the property of Col, 
Guss. These lectures were continued during the 
summer, and had a tendency to draw out the sympa- 
thies of the parties toward each other, and unite 
them more firmly in the cause of popular education. 

In the autumn of that year the writer of this re- 
ceived an invitation to meet some literary friends at 
the library of Mr. Darlington in the evening, and 
there found principally the same parties who had en- 
joyed the Doctor’s lectures in the grove. The mat- 
ter of conversation turned on the point—how to get 
the teachers of the county together and compare 
opinions on the best methods of teaching, and we 
finally agreed on a Teachers’ Institute. 

It was suggested that lecturers from abroad would 
come and spend a week with us if their expenses 
were paid. A committee was appointed to conduct 
the correspondence and we adjourned and met from 
time to time until we received favorable answers 
enough to warrant the attempt. We consulted with 
the county commissioners and got a grant of the 
court house for the purpose of holding the Institute. 
We then canvassed the town to provide boarding 
and lodging for the teachers gratuitously, and raise 
money to pay the lecturers’ traveling expenses. Some 
families would take. one teacher, some two, others 
four, and some money was subscribed to. pay the 
lecturers’ expenses. By this time spring was ap- 
proaching, and the second Monday in April was fixed 
upon for opening the Institute, full notice of which 
was given through the papers, without charge. 

On the morning of the opening day, we were met 
by an unseasonable, drifiing snow that had fallen the 
night previous and blocked up all the roads. We 
met at ten o’clockand organized with the writer of 
this as President, and Mr. Sanford Culver, Secretary 
and Treasurer, There were less than twenty in at- 
tendance and we adjourned until afternoon. Some 
of the lecturers arrived at noon, and a respectable 
number of teachers and others attended. 

At the opening of each session, the lecturers 
agreed upon a programme for that session, each one 
to occupy thirty minutes at a time, and the chair 


kept them strictly to the time, as there were just so | 


many half hours a session. One was not permitted to 
encroach on the time of another. There was a 
popular lecture each evening and a genéral invi- 
tation given. After the first session the house 
was well filled all the time. As the teachers ar- 
rived, the Secretary directed each one where to goto 
find a home for the week, At the end of the closing 
lecture on Friday evening, there was a general hand- 
shaking and _ congratulation; everybody seemed 
pleased and wanted more of it. It was a success. 
How the two-hundred dollar law was gotten up.— 
The same little coterie, consisting, as far as 1 can 
recollect, of Dr. Darlington, the late Mr. Wyers, 
Rev. Mr. Moore, now Dr. Moore, Mr. Culver, then 
principal teacher in our schools, and Alexander 
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| text, there are several 








Marshall, then a member of the school board, met 
at the Doctor’s library again to’ devise means by 
which the Institute might be annually repeated. We 
estimated that two hundred dollars in cash would 
run it, and drew up a bill accordingly, to be 
paid out of the county treasury, and that the coming 
County Superintendent, not yet elected, should hold 
such Institutes annually and draw the money from 
the county. This bill was sent to our Representa- 
tives and Senators at Harrisburg, and passed into a 
law. As it wasa special law, it was subject toa 
tax; this tax we raised out of our own pockets and 
sent to Harrisburg. 


> 


EDUCATION IN CONGRESS. 


E copy the following article from a 
W late number of Harpers’ Weekly. It 
discusses a live question, and one of which 
we shall hear much in the near future. In 
addition to the two bills mentioned in the 
others which have 
been offered in the House. We are not pre- 
pared to speak of details, but we are in fa- 
vor of the establishment of a national fund 
for educational purposes 


Two bills have been int: iced into the Senate de- 
signed to aid the progre yf education in the less 
cultivated portions of the U1 n. [the pian suggested 
by Mr. Hoar is to set aj rt the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands, the net proceeds of patents, the 
moneys repaid by railroads, as a fund to support schools 
in all the States and Territories. For ten years the 
distribution of this fund is to be regulated according 
to the ratio of illiteracy, the States having the largest 
uneducated population receiving the largest share of 
the money. Mr. Morrill’s bill is not dissimilar, except 
that it is confined to the proceeds of the public lands. 
3oth are measures of real importance, and worthy of 
the attention and the support of all the community. 


Education is now admitted by all to be the foundation 
of good government, the only cure for many p litical 


and social evils, the commencement of that national 


progress which may at last bring the vast majority of 
every people to ease, comfort, and content. 

There is no real obstacle in the way of general 
good order in any community except ignorance; 
there is no cure for nation degradation and decay 
so certain as to begin by teaching the children. 

No doubt this immense engine of public improve- 
ment, the common school, is only in its infancy. We 


have scarcely yet begun to understand the true modes 
of education, the power which we possess of prevent- 
ing future evil, and of softening the tendencies of a 
whole community. As yet we are content to make 
the schools teachers of elementary knowledge, of 
cleanliness and order, of at least the lower principles 
of civilization. It is not a great deal that the child 
can learn in our crowded school-houses in the city or 
in the less comfortable buildings in the country dis- 
tricts. He gets the foundation of an education and 
the means of future self-improvement; he is not as 
yet taught a trade, an art, an occupation; he is not 
raised ‘above beggary by learning some useful em- 
ployment; he is not taught that the man of labor 
should also be the man of thought. Yet even in its 
administered, 


infancy, imperfect, often carelessly 
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sometimes even thwarted and opposed by its own ad- 
vocates, the comm9n-school system has plainly done 
more for freedom, religion, good order, morality, than 
any other political instrument. Prisons fail to pre- 
vent crime; the common schools at once diminish it. 
Almshouses are filled with those who have had no 
education. The very ignorant are the chief burden 
of society. Nor can one enter any of these populous 
school-houses in the city, where hundreds of chil- 
dren taken from all classes of society are taught at 
once good order, neatness, obedience to fixed rules, 
politeness, humanity, besides reading and writing, 
without feeling the value of the system and the latent 
powers it must yet unfold, 

It is the design of the two bills before the Senate 
to extend these advantages to all the children of the 
nation. The gifts seem so guarded by proper restric- 
tions that they can not, as has sometimes happened, 
be misappropriated by the officials of the States and 
Territories, and they may at least prove to the people 
that our national government is not indifferent to the 
cause of education. It is worthy of notice, however, 
that ours is the only government which assumes no 
direct interference in educational affairs. It has 
granted large sums at times to the different States 
and Territpries for their public schools, agricultural 
and other colleges, but has never yet apparently con- 
trolled the disposition of the fund or held it in its own 
hands. Our government alone has refused to assume 
the duty of educating its people. Germany for sixty 
years has pursued this aim with ceaseless liberality ; 
Scandinavia is thoroughly educated; France has an 
imperfect system of public instruction; the Italian 
government has begun to teach the Italians; the 
English Government since 1870 has compelled all 
parents to send their children to the schools. But 
with us a large part of our country is left in intense 
ignorance, and we may be easily outstripped in edu 
cational matters by European kingdoms who have 
followed and may at last surpass us. No patriotic 
citizen can reflect without a sense of shame that the 
national schools of Ireland penetrate to every remote 
impoverished district to offer a valuable education to 
all, that the Danish and Swedish governments have 
scarcely a single illiterate person in all their land, 
that republican France and reviving Italy are eager 
to imitate them, that even England will soon be an 
educated country, but that we, the leaders of republi- 
canism, have an illiterate population almost equal in 
proportion to that of France. In Germany hardly a 
person can be found who can not read and write. In 
the United States five millions of illiterates over ten 
years of age threaten the ruin of freedom. 

Every measure tending to remove this danger is 
worthy of the support of all good citizens. The ques- 
tion of education must become the leading one of our 
future history, and it is one before which all the strife 
of parties may well be silenced, on which intelligent 
persons of all creeds and opinions may find at last a 
common ground of union. In the presence of the 
child angry passions may well be stilled. Before the 
interests of the children of the nation, who will ven- 
ture to be governed by the lower instincts of party, 
by the rage of controversy, the fires of sectional antag- 
onism? Certainly no wise man. [rom nearly every 
part of the Union a great host of children are calling 
to us for aid. Abandoned waifs, they are growing up 
in grossness and brutality, with scarcely more knowl- 
édge of the world they live in than the savage Indian, 
the Malay, or the Bushman. ‘There are several mil- 
lions,of them. They are to become the ruling power 
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in different sections of the country, and on their votes 
will rest the questions of national honesty and honor, 
of frugality and pure republicanism, of peace or war, 
of the lust of c ynquest, the horrid barbarities of bor- 
der strife, and the safety of al! that property in money, 
lands, arts, manufactures, mines, which has been ac- 
cumulated by the intelligence and industry of the 
educated members of thé community. 

It is in self-protection that England and France 
have pressed on their schemes of education; to 
escape future perils they are willing to make great 
sacrifices in the present, And with us the danger is 
still more pressing than in any other country, and 
hence the sooner some plan is formed for getting rid 
of this great mass of illiteracy, the 'ess costly and 
troublesome will be its execution. Mr. Hoar’s bill 
proposes a remedy that will certainly in part prove 
effective, will supply the least educated aud most im- 
poverished States with a considerable education fund, 
and even without the “net proceeds of the patent- 
office,’ which seem properly to belong to inventors, 
must create an interest in public instruction in dis- 
At 
least the discussion of the question will serve to 
bring it before the nation, and on none could the na- 
tional intellect be so well employed. It would be a 
graceful act on the part of the best men of all sec- 
tions of the country to unite in treating this subject 
as one above party,a sacred duty which every one 
owes to the children, to posterity, to freedom. Could 
we but arouse the higher instincts that lie hidden in 
the people, how easily might every political question 
be solved for the true benefit of all! This is what 
every friend of education desires to do. Millions of 
uneducated children are calling for help, and if Mr. 
Hoar’s or Mr. Morrill’s bill shall serve to make their 
voices heard, it will be of signal value. 


> 


FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAINING SCHOOL, 


JE take the following account of the 

' Pennsylvania Training School. from 
It con- 
tains some valuable lessons for teachers: 

This in its concrete shape, is a cluster of granite 
buildings, located on a beautiful and wooded emi- 
nence west of the Philadelphia and West Chester 
Railroad, between Media and Greenwood statiuns, 
and within a short walk of the latter. 

The locality is famous for the healthfulness of its 
air and water, and the peculiar beauty of its broken 
landscape. A cheerful painting has been known to 
exercise a silent, constant influence for good on the 
disturbed mind of an insane patient, inducing the 
happiest results of change and cure; and it is not 
imaginary that the picture, spreading forever before 
our windows, at last steals through even the duller 
senses of imbecility ; more than one poor boy having 
awakened to the recognition of the tints and glories 
of sunrise, or the placid beauty of hill and valley 
which surround this home. 

The immediate hill on which the main buildings 
are erected is terraced, graded with dry walks and 
planted with shrubbery. A grove of five acres, on 
the west and north, is laid out for paths and drives, 
where, in summer, the children have coolness, free- 
dom and exercise. Perhaps in strolling through it, 
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we shall meet a group of little children about a don- 
key and cart, or the omnibus with its load of helpless 
ones. A farm of nearly one hundred acres extends 
into a valley below, furnishing work for such boys as 
can be taught farm labor, and broad bounds for sixty 
or eighty lads who can be trusted with this range. 

And it may here be said that it is the experience of 
this institution that the higher grade of children re- 
ceived by us require much liberty, under s/igh¢ super- 
vision. ‘This is sometimes attended with disadvan- 
tages and risks, as when a boy “ breaks his honor” 
and absconds, or roams about the country in near 
vicinity, troubling the neighbors, and filling us with 
apprehension ; but so early as can be, and to as great 
extent as is safe, after securing the confidence and 
love of a feeble-minded boy, he should have the priv- 
ilege of ‘ broad acres,’’ and be allowed to discover, if 
he will, and what he often does— 


** Tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.}’ 


We have carefully estimated the anxieties and dis- 
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bill of fare prepared by Miss Steele, the housekeeper, 
and laid daily before the superintendent. 

The meal finished, napkins folded, and the chairs 
placed, the girls and boys are dismissed this morning, 
September 29th, 1877, in the following order : 

















Boys Girls Boys Girls. 


To work of Dining l'o Sewing Room, etc., 1 3 
Rooms ‘ 14; ‘© Shoe Shop, a 

** Work of Dormi- * Carpenter Shop, 2 
tories, ; ‘ 19 21 , at 
Work of Basement 30 
Cleanings, , oo 2 

** Sweeping Pave 
ments, 10 25 

** the Kitchens, : 8 

** Laundry, a 3 15 





I need not apologize in this day for nominating so 
many children to actual employment, nor explain 
that the work is more for ‘‘work’s sake,” than for its 
profit to the institution; neither illustrate by anec- 
dote, how, step by step, helpless useless and 
unhappy creatures, happy helpful, 
through a little patient teaching in light and useful 
employment. I only regret that so many are entirely 

; 


anc 
ana 


1 
ana 


become 





orders arising from this freedom, and have balanced 
them with the happiness, independence and self- 
development of such freedom, and see that the result is 
in favor of this libertv. Its withdrawal becomes a 
severe penalty for grave offenses. 

There are sufficient play or day-rooms, to continue 
the classification of the school-family into six distinct 
groups based on age, habits and intelligence. Large 
airy school and dining-rooms, and two large drill 
or exercise-halls, occupy the remainder of the cen- 
tral main building. ’ 

In the rear is a nursery for the care of thirty deli- 
cate and helpless children, who have little or no con- 
tact with the school department, and a new and 
spacious building, 59x80, and of three stories height, 
separate still more exclusively a number of asylum or 
hospital cases, This is only temporarily so occupied; 
when the asylum buildings, as contemplated in the 
devise of the late John M. Sharpless, shall be erected, 
as I trust they will be on adjacent lands, and at no 
distant day, this ‘* North Home” will be legitimately 
occupied by a large group of youth, who can be 
intelligently trained in certain trades and occupa- 
tions. 

A farm class of six boys have the home and train- 
ing of the gardener’s house, located on the north- 
east border of the farm; the great rude innocent 
boys, milk the cows, work in the gardens, do very 
clumsily, chores about the house, and on rainy days | 
dispute “who shall tend the baby”’ of the gardener’s | 
faanily. 

The laundry buildings, adjacent to the south or | 
girls’ department, are occupied by a laundry class of 
girls, for whom, by this separateness, the domestic 
order of a small family is secured. 

At 7A.™M. the children are in the dining-rooms 
and are finishing their breakfasts ; there is a low mur- 
mur of voices, just so much talk being permitted as 
will give normal rest in eating and divert from glut- 
tony, and yet not amount to disorder. Neat and 
kindly-appearing attendants are at each table, and 
presiding over the whole is Miss Lobb, our senior 
teacher, who-had met the children half an hour since 
in the play rooms, where the day had been opened 
with the ** good morning” and the kindly inquiries 
of a rightly-behaved family. But the solicitous 
mother if shown in the dining-rooms at this time, 
would see only empty plates and doubtful remains,so 
that her curiosity shall be gratified by a glance at a 


; { 
here and there a little pocket has been turned inside ' 
out, or perhaps a collection of buttons, strings, rags, i 

| and pill boxes, has been lifted by an appeal to the 
| 


and necessarily omitted from the above appoint- 
ments, because of their infirmities or inability. But 


ses; suffice it to 








































we need not follow these various clas 
say that the teachers and attendants are constantly 
reporting increasing aptitudes of this or that child 
for work, or in others, the fading out under this influ- 


ence, of mental and physical torpor, or disagreeable 
habits. 

THE 8:40 BELL STRIKES, 
And at once there is a great stir through the cor- 


> 





At 9:20 long 
matron’s inspection ; 


01S. 


ridors, of preparation for scl 
lines of children form for the 


generosity of the members, for a notion prevails among 
the teachers that these odds and ends prevent any 
teaching so long as held by their pupils; that the 
senses of hearing and seeing are almost suspended: 
while the child experiences the delicious enjoyment 
of the sense of tact, as his fingers automatically clutch 
or glide smoothly over the bit of china or old spool, 
The teacher has facts to corroborate this statement. 


The inspection has adjusted collars, and shoe. 
strings, and . discarded two or three luckless pairs of 
pantaloons and their disgraced owners, when under 
the convincement that (as little Anna says,) ‘‘every f 


body looks nicely, because Mrs. Clapp has said so,’ 


they pass on to the “‘ Keystone Hall” to engage in 


EXERCISES PREPARATORY FOR SCHOOI 
Which consist of recitation, in concert, of the Lord’s 
; Singing two or more 


Prayer, or a portion of Scripture 
songs ; Phonetics, to aid 


; ashort general exercise in 
the speech of those who speak, and to inspire the de- 
sire to speak of those who are mute; then a prompt 
and responsive movement exercise, closing, mayhap, 
with clapping of hands, cheering and marching off 
by divisions to the school-rooms. These opening exer- 
cises must be bright, kindly and responsive, to accom- 
plish which, a greal deal depends on the enlivening 
music; more on the strength, tone and enthusiasm of 
the leading teacher; without such bright beginning 
the day is likely to be a dull one. 





THE SCHOOL-ROOMS. 
We enter first— 
No. 1. Training Class. The appearance of the 
sixteen children here assembled, as they listlessly 











wait the trainer’s movements, is not such as to en- 
courage one with much or any hope for their im- 
provement, but as beads are placed before one, build- 
ing blocks, or peg-boards, or boxes of pewter sand 
with spoons and little buckets, or scissors and paper 
to others, a marked change comes over the faces, as 
the fingers get to work, some clumsily, some sensi- 
tively and fearfully, as though being scorched; a few 
definitely and deftly, which nominates the child soon 
to an advance in the school. The operations in this 
room, whether slow or swift, clumsy or adroit, are in- 
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dexical to the idea of the institution, viz.: she training | 


of the hand as the means of developing the intelligence. 

But it is not long before the tables are cleared, a 
few minutes of orderly silence, a lunch of ginger- 
bread, less for the need of it than for its pleasure as 
a reward, and the classes move out to the Gymnasium, 
to engage in patient exercises, to train the muscles of 
walking to act co-ordinately with those of other sets, 
to combine the sense-perception and movement, in 
the action of balancing cups of water in the hands, 
while stepping over obstructions, &c., &c. The 
gymnasium, graduating its exercise, from the simplest 
forms of activity, up to complex dumb-bell and other 
exercises, becomes a recess room, at intervals, to all 
the schools, and the necessity for this is very obvious 
in the existence of so much irregularity of structure 
and bodily movement, requiring change from the 
cramped and sitting posture of the school forms, to 


the ladders, back-boards, swings and marchings of | 


the Calisthenium, where again the hand and foot, by 
the practice of grasping, precision and co-ordination, 
are leading the brain more actively, perhaps, than 
blackboards and books. 

Leaving the Training Class in a noisy frolic in the 
gymnasium, we pass through a series of school-rooms, 
separated from each other by glass partitions, and 
stocked with many things to aid in object training, 
sense-perception, and hand-occupation. 


{The course of study in the more ad- 
vanced classes of a Training School for the 
Feeble-Minded is quite similar to that of 


the classes in other schools, although the les- | 


sons are shorter, more fully explained, and 
very much more carefully illustrated. The 
teachers are compelled to make use of the 
system of teaching with objects; and they 


in a series of connected steps or in an order 
strictly logical. ] 

EXAMPLES. 
reported by the 
the kind 


The following cases 
teachers will illustrate 
done at Media: 

Ella came three years ago, perfectly mute but 
hearing well; she was exceedingly shy, if possible 
running at the approach of any one, but finding no 
way of escape would cover her face with her hands. 
It seemed almost hopeless to attempt teaching her 
anything, but time and kindly patience have well- 
nigh conquered her greatest drawback—her timidity. 
In the training class she pregents a happy face, and 
enjoys the use of nail and form boards, and building 
blocks; she also strings beads rapidly. She does 
not attempt speech yet, but has a peculiar sound to 
attract attention, and makes herself understood by 
signs, 
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Willie entered the institution a semi-mute, afflicted 
with twitching of facial muscles; knew his A B C’s, 
und had some idea of drawing, and was generally 
obedient. After aterm of less than three years with us, 
during which time he has been absent twice for some 
months, he has learned to speak clearly, is quiet and 
composed in manner and muscle, showing only a 
slight nervousness at times; can read and spell very 
well; writes a good letter without assistance, in a good 
round, distinct hand; sings, marches, and drills in 
perfect time, and in deportment is faultless. 

Annie, a very pretty little girl, came to us two 
years ago. She had never spoken a word, and 
showed no disposition to try; her hearing was per- 
fect, though she did not seem to understand language. 
She was noisy and disorderly, and unwilling to use 
her hands, She is now quiet and obedient, ready 
to work,and through the phonetic training of the 
school exercises, is able to repeat almost any word or 
sound, and can give names of familiar objects. She 
is improving fast and promises to be a source of en- 
joyment to her friends, where formerly she was an 
annoyance, and a constant cause of anxiety. 


H. B. has been with us three years. Hecamea 
semi-mute, his vocabulary containing not more than 
half-a-dozen words; he was exceedingly nervous, 
erratic, slightly choreic, and somewhat destructive, of 
clothing; disliked manipulation of all kind, and 
would, if possible, destroy work rather than do it. 
He now has sufficient command of language to 
make all his wants known, is learning to read and 
print, and in doing some things, uses his hands will- 
ingly, but seems to have a great aversion for others, 
such as the sewing-cards of the Kindergarten occu- 
pation, which he will break, tear and completely 
demolish with every opportunity. 





Annie, at the time of her admission one year ago, 
was an erratic, strangely-behaving, but bright-eyed 
little girl of six years. Shetalked incessantly without 
any evidence of thought in her sentences, which 
were repeated several times in a rapid and half-articu- 
late voice. Her mother gave this as one reason for 
bringing her here. At home sheshowed great obstinacy, 
and had not been sent to school on account of her 
uncontrollable temper, which her friends were ob- 


; | liged to subject by strict discipline. In this school she 
are also compelled to develop each subject 


of work | 


- 
sing 
dressing ! 


gradually became more quiet, and showed great inter- 
est in the exercises,applying her form-lessons to objects 
outside of the school-room. One morning during our 
walk she saw a baker’s cart passing, and immediately 
exclaimed, “ See that little oval window in the back !”’ 
A few mornings afterwards, the sun was hidden be- 
hind a cloud, and as the cloud moved from it, she 
again exclaimed, “* See, Miss , the sun is right- 
applying the term used in the boys’ cadet 
drills. She has learned to print and read short sen- 
tences, as, “‘Is the dog black ?” etc., andis one of 


the most interesting children in Kindergarten. 





Jennie W—— came to us in ’66, a semi-mute, 
scarcely able to walk, though seven years of age; 
unable ‘to dress herself, because too impatient to 


learn, being of a very violent and vicious nature, 


often biting herself and companions and pulling 
their hair when in a rage, and that with the slightest 
and sometimes no apparent’cause. There was but 


one redeeming feature in her—she was very fond of 
‘ively music—and this would often divert her from 
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her rage. At times her violence rendered her 
unfit for school, but after an absence of a few days or 
weeks, she would return very docile. Such occa- 
sions became less frequent, and the last year have 
been very few, especially in school. She can now 
write an easy copy, reads simple stories very nicely, 
is the most attentive in the division, szzgs well, com- 
mitting and speaking the words remarkably well; is 
good in the “drills” and marching, which have won- 
derfully improved her gait. She is trying to sew, and 
though after many attempts, the stitches ‘‘ won’t go 
right,” she has not shown any temper; indeed, if I 
know it is rising, I can now almost always help her 
laugh it away. 


Maggie, an attractive little girl, now twelve, was 
placed under our care three years ago, as a semi- 
mute. For days it was thought by her attendants 
that she was unable to speak a word, and there was a 
singular apathy in her expression and movements. 
By-ani-by, as she became accustomed to, and inter- 
ested in her surroundings, she would repeat slowly 
the names of some objects; but it was several months 
before she would attempt to connect a sentence. She 
was fond of work, and happy when engaged in little 
domestic duties, such as making her bed and dust- 
ing the room; and while her movements were slow, 
she was always ambitious tu do just as well as those 
older and more capable. Her improvement has been 
constant, and she is now in No. 1 division, taking an 
interested part in reading, writing, arithmetic, spell- 
ing and fancy work; can write a well-expressed and 
pleasant letter to her mother; enjoys story-books, and 
is able to state clearly what she has read; is rather 
remarkable for her ability to repeat after her teachers 
a long sentence, ana spell all the words correctly. 
With care she will become a very useful girl. 

Some years ago application was made for admission 
of Asher, by a western physician. He thus described 
him: “ He is exceedingly repulsive; in appearance 
and actions more like a gorilla than a human being; 
he is kept in a yard or pen, where he runs about in a 
naked condition; every article of clothing he tears 
and throws to the hogs. His mental condition seems 
almost a blank; he has never spoken a word, and 
his temper is sudden and violent.” 

We admitted Asher and, believing him to be human, 
endeavored to make him realize it also; swings, lad- 
ders, etc., were used in various ways, as means of 
diversion and employment. At first the tearing of 
clothes was of daily occurrence; in the course of 
time he would let a week or two weeks go by with- 
out such destruction. Now he seldom tears anything, 
and almost never if it be in good condition, but woe 
to a garment, if a button be found off, or a seam rip- 
ped. He can talk well enough to be perfectly un- 
derstood by any one who is accustomed to him, and 
will never go to bed without kneeling beside his 
attendant and going through his form of prayer, the 
language of which is incomprehensible to the by- 
stander, but his devotion nevertheless is touching. 
He is very helpful in the morning, dressing the 
smaller and weaker boys of the Asylum with surpris- 
ing rapidity and dexterity, and is as particular about 
their garments as about his own; he will never dress 
a boy in anything that has not all the buttons properly 
sewed on. He particularly enjoys braiding seven 
strands of manilla rope for mats, an exercise recently 
introduced for the benefit of the lower grade, or 
Asylum inmates. 
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METHOD OF TEACHING 
TION WRITING. 


COMPOSI- 


HE Clarion county teachers published 
a daily paper during the sessions of 
their recent institute. As a specimen of 


its practical character, we extract the follow- 
ing article: 


The usual method is the worst. It is about this: 
The teacher announces to his pupils that they must 
write a composition and hand it in at time. 
If it is “handed in,” it is read before the schoo]. No 
instruction is given. A task is which 
there has been no preparation; for which no regular 
time has been assigned. ‘The only impression pro- 
duced is generally a hatred of composition; tiequcntly 
“ rebellions” of the best pupils are - 

It is not remarkable at all that teachers who manage 
in this way are very decided in opinion that it 
does not pay to teach composition writing. 
ers by such methods were 
to be thrust promiscuously from 
the pupils would do themselve 


a cerlain 


imposed for 


aiso resulls., 


tne 
It teach- 
suimciently rebelied against 
school rooms, 
and 


OMpoOsiUlons, In- 


the 
their schools 
“composition” a righteous service. ¢ 
stead of being an irregular exer< 
ise tor ¢ very grade, 


ise for the higher 
grades, should be a regular exer 
lhey should be /aug htinthe rea ling classes to which, 
The tol- 
lowing suggestions are equally applicaple to every 
grade. When the higher 
darians print. 
Suppose that in any reading « 
ded the reading of an interesting 
some striking scientific facts; th 
lesson first, by asking some pupi 


as a language drill, they properly belong. 


grades write let the a-b-c- 
iss, we have conclu 

iesson, a story, vl 
teacher reviews the 
to yive the first part 
of the story, another for the next, and so on, untii the 


whole story has been pieced out. Nowask who will 


tell the whole story. Let some one try, 
tell when he is done what he leftout. Now ask how 
many thinksthey can write out the story. All will be 
able to do it, because they have been prepared to do 
it. Let the pupils, as their next write out 
neatly the story thus read, drilled upon and repeated. 
Tell them that you will take their 
write it, so that you may be sure that they give it from 
memory. Keep the books in your desk. You witi 
be surprised to tind how many have mastered, almost 
word for word, story lhe 
thus prepared are brought to the next recitation,where 
they are read, commented upon, criticised, etc. Now 
comes the teacher’s part of the w Your pupils 
have met your request as well as they can. ‘hey 
should be rewarded by having their compositions ex- 
amined by the teacher, who should criticise them, 
and so give definite instruction, 


and the others 


lesson, 


books whule they 


the read compositions 


TK, 


The teacher says, ‘‘Now scholars, you have written 
for me some very good and I will re- 
ward you by taking them and looking them over, and 
wherever you have misspelled a word I will mark it 
1; where you have used a capital incorrectly I will 
mark it 2; where you have punctuated incorrectly I 
will mark 3; any other errors I will mark 4. Aiter 
having marked them thus I will return them to yuu, 
and you can re-write them, correcting the errors that 
I have pointed out. Perhaps you wiil not be able to 
correct all the errors, but do as well as you can, and 
I will assist you with the others. You m y bring to 


your next recitation the copy I have marked, which 


com p« SILLONS, 
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we will call the criticised copy, and also the new 
one which you will write, which we will call the cor- 
rected copy.” P 

The teacher must not be too severe in his criticisms, 
He has not the time nor will it be best, as insuch ex- 
ercises the pupils are easily discouraged. At the 
next recitation he collects the “criticised copies.”” He 
asks one pupil to report how he corrected the first 
error in his; another to correct the first error in his. 
Let each one correct but one error at a time, so that 
the exercises may be distributed rapidly over the class, 
Drill the whole class upon the principles involved in 
more common errors. The teacher should, in every 
case, keep in his possession both copies of this and 
succeeding compositions, so that by comparison at the 
end of the term, the improvement made can be seen 
and exhibited to friends at the exposition. In this 
manner, continuous efforts at original composition can 
be excited or maintained, thorough instruction—the 
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enough. The reading matter in all our readers, 
arithmetics, grammars, geographies and _ histories, 
should be much more simplified for such schools. 
Common words and short and very simple sentences 
should be used. 

As an example: I once talked to a class about 
rivers that flow rapidly, but soon discovered that 
some in the class were confused by the word “ rapid- 
ly.” They did not know its meaning, and I had to 
begin again and use a more simple word, at the same 


| time teaching the meaning of the word “ rapid.” 


| The phrase, “ Required the cost of,” etc., in our 


| arithmetics is often not understood ; but if you say, 
| ‘What is the cost,” they certainly understand you. 


**A sentence is a thought expressed in words” they 
can very often not understand, but when you say, 
“ Anything that we say or write about a thing is a 


| sentence,” and then give examples, you will be un- 


instruction most needed and most neglected in our | 


schools. These suggestions may be varied in innu- 
merable ways, but I would urge that no paper be 
written without criticism by the teacher. 

REUNION. 


= 


GERMAN CHILDREN IN SCHOOLS. 


Messrs. Editors: — Teachers and educational 
writers, who have never taught school in the rural 
districts, are very ignorant of the difficulties with 
which we in the country have to contend, and of the 
best mode of conducting such schools, books and 
other material being considered. When I went to 


| and, for many years, principal of the * Classical and 


| toa class of over forty ladies and gentlemen. 


school I learned the inconsistency of having scholars | 


talk the German language, or rather, the Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch, while they study the English; the read- 
ing books, arithmetics, geographies, grammars, etc., 
all being English. So, when I commenced to teach, 
I had resolved that I would require the scholars to 
talk English. 

Therefore, when the first two boys came in the 
morning talking German, I told them that we read, 
write and study English, and that we also want to 
talk it. 
new rule was made known to them, and I soon 
learned that I was pushing the thing too fast, for 
they, being afraid they could not talk English, did 
not talk at all. Ithen talked to the sc holars of the 
importance of this use of English, and they seemed 
heartily to agree with me. ‘The pupils and myself 
then made a ‘“‘law” that any pupil who should talk 
German three times during recess must take his seat. 
This rule worked tolerably well; and afterwards we 
limited the number to two words, and finally to one, 
by which time every pupil delighted to talk English, 
with the exception of a few who had not been taught 
it at hone and were too stubborn to comply with our 
rules, and consequently could not associate with the 
rest at noon. I found, however, that such scholars, 
though they can, for a time, not associate with the 
others, will by and by pick up, so that they can talk 
English at last. 

In teaching children who are not taught the Eng- 
lish at home, great care must be taken that they un- 
derstand us in talking tothem. I have heard a County 
Superintendent talk to pupils without being under- 
stood any better than if he had talked in a dead Jan- 
guage, not because they did not understand the Eng 


lish, but because the words used were not simple | 


A teacher should never use the German 
not one word. If he 
C. G. SHENK, 

Director. 


derstood, 
language in explanations; 
commences this he will fail. 


— 
GOOD WORE DONE, 







PROF. JACOB ENNIS, well known in scientific circles, 
Scientific Institute,” Philadelphia, gave, during last 
summer, an interesting series of lectures on Botany, 
dis 
lectures are not a dry form of words, to be forgotten 
almost-as soon as heard, for living plants and flowers 
are sepplied for each member of the class, and 
throughout the lecture, the audience can see what the 
lecturer is talking about. This has been the order 
for the Wednesday lesson, in the lecture hall of the 
Institute, at 17th and Poplar streets. Professor 
Ennis has been at no small pains and expense to 
supply rare plants for his pupils. 

But even a more lively and interesting method is 
pursued on Saturday, when he and his class go 


| abroad in the beautiful suburbs of the “ Quaker 


As the scholars assembled one by one, this | 





City,”’ and each pupil gathers herb, weed and flower, 
and then at intervals all make a halt under a shady 
tree, or an overhanging rock, and the learned pro- 
fessor, in his pleasant, genial manner, enlightens the 
ignorant. 

A man of less learning would scarcely dare thus to 
go forth, uncertain of the puzzling questions that 
may be asked, and the flora that may be presented for 
explanation; for a goodly number of the class are 
doctors and teachers, men and women of culture, and 
some of them even schooled in scientific research. 
But our instructor is equal to all occasions, almost a 
walking cyclopedia. He manifests an especial inter- 
est in helping the ¢eachers in his class, those who are 
not only seeking to gain knowledge for themselves, 
but to impart it to others. 

These excursions into the country have been de- 
lightful. The society of the class has been mutually 
instructive; no gossip about neighbors or dress, but 
an earnest interchange of thought upon literature and 
science; and we deem it a rare privilege for any 
one who is constantly giving out instruction, to be 
able to again drink at the.streams of knowledge, 
guided by so learned a teacher. We like the dear, 
good old name, Teacher. It has honored associations, 
The great light of this age in scientific research, used 
to write his name, “ Louis J. R. Agassiz, 7Zeacher.” 
KACHEL S. WALK, 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, March, 1878. j 
HE County Superintendents in the several coun- 


ties of the State are advised to give timely no- | 
tice, as required by law, for the holding of a Conven- | 


tion of School Directors, on the first Tuesday in May 
next, to elect county superintendents to serve for 
three years from the first Monday in June, 1878. The 
proper forms for giving such notice will be found on 
page 187 of the Digest of School Laws and Decis- 
ions for 1876. 

The following directions should be observed in 
giving the notice: 


1. The notice is to be inserted three successive | ; 
| early opportunities for education were of that primi 


weeks, in not more than two newspapers of the pro- 
per county, ifso many there be; but if none are pub- 
lished in the county, then by printed notices sent by 
mail, to the secretary of the board of directors of each 
school district in the county. 

2. The newspapers in which the notices are pub- 
lished must be weekly newspapers. There is no law 
for publishing them in dailies. A county superin- 
tendent can have the notices published in as many 
newspapers as he may see proper, provided he does 
it at his own expense. This Department can pay for 
their publication in but two. The names of these 
should be sent to the Department immediately after 
their selection, and also their publishers should be 
requested to transmit to the State Superintendent 
marked copies containing the notice. 

3- Newspapers selected to publish the notices un- 
der the law.should transmit receipfted bills for the 
same directly tothe Department of Public Instruc- 
tion at Harrisburg, and they will be promptly paid. 


SUPERINTENDENTS APPOINTED. 


J. D. Cook has been commissioned County Super- 
intendent of Montour county, in place of William 
Henry, deceased. His post-office address is Dan- 
ville. 

J. ANDREW WILT has been commissioned County 
Superintendent of Bradford county, in place of A. A. 
Keeney, deceased, His post-ofhce address is To- 
wanda. 





OBITUARY. 


AUSTIN A, KEENEY. 


The following obituary notice of Superintendent 
Keeney has been prepared for the Bradford county 
papers, by Col. John A. Codding, who was a warm 
personal friend of the deceased : 

“The angel of death has agairf entered a happy 
home, and brought sadness and mourning. A hus- 
band and friend, a dearly loved one, has been taken 
away. 

“The death of Professor A. A. Keeney, at his resi- 
dence in this place, Wednesday morning, January 23, 
has caused mourning and grief in our entire commu- 
nity. It seems to us a mysterious Providence that 
the good, the useful, the virtuous and pure should be 
first taken. 


“Professor Keeney’s grandparents on both sides only be fully known in eternity.” 








were among the first settlers of this county. Abiel Kee- 
ney, his grandfather, was a pioneer in the Tuscarora 
Valley, and his strong arm helped to subdue the wil- 
derness in that region. His mother’s father, Elijah 
Camp, was one of the first settlers on the Wyalusing 
Creek—now Camptown. His father, Luther Keeney, 
settled in Tuscarora, where he had been raised, and 
there the subject of this notice was born, March 25, 
1839; and in the Tuscarora Valley, surrounded by 
nature’s grand scenery—among the grand old hills 
and silver streams—his heart caught the inspiration 
which led him to bravely climb the rugged and lofty 
hill of science to satisfy his longing desire for learn- 
ing and to linger among its unfading beauties. His 


tive character, the remembrances of which still linge 
with us and call to mind the log school-house an: 
poorly-paid teacher boarding from house to house. 
In these primitive institutions he was a faithful 
student, and so well did he improve the means within 
his reach that he outstripped his companions and _be- 
came an apt and bright scholar, He afterward 
tended school at Kingston Seminary, also at the In- 
stitute in this place. In all his school studies his 
scholarship was the very highest. 

“Quite early he engaged in teaching, in which he 
was pre-eminently successful. He had the happy 
faculty of imparting to others his own clear ideas and 
thoughts in such a manner as to make the most last 
ing impression, and of governing without force. He 
had the most well-governed and weil-managed 
schools without severity, or any one scarcely knowing 
how it was governed. In 1869 he was elected to the 
office of County Superintendent of Common Schools, 
and re-elected in 1872 and again in 1875; his third 
term, or nine years in that office, would have closed 
in the spring of 1878. 

“‘He stood up bravely and courageously against 
failing health ‘and hoped to fight back his disease, but 
that death which like an overflowing stream sweeps 
all before it, called him to rest. He was one of a 
family of nine children. The parents have gone 
seven of the children have gone before, and that gate 
which stands ajar has opened to receive our dear 
friend. One brother only remains here—father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, ten in heaven, one only 
left alone. 

“In October, 1872, he married a lovely woman 
who was in every way worthy to be the companion of 
so gooda man. Their home has been a model of 
happiness and love. 

“Oh, the uncertainty of all human hopes! In the 
morning of life, in the meridian of his usefulness he 
has fallen. The public have lost a faithful and valu- 
able officer, society one of its brightest ornaments, and 
the wife a loved one whose presence brought happi- 
ness and sunshine wherever he moved. By uniform 
kindness, love, and charity he has won all hearts. In 
public duties and in social life his genial disposition 
and kindness of manner were ever present. Young 
men may emulate his virtues and follow his example. 

“ He has gone to join father, mother, brothers and 
sisters, who are waiting to welcome him, The entire 
community sympathize with the bereaved one in her 
sad affliction. We shall some day join him. His 


earthly work is done. His influence for good will 


I 
} 
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TEN-TIMES-TEN SERIES.—Autler’s Literary Selec- | 
tions, No. 3. For Reading and Declamation. | 
Pp.: 192. Philadelphia: F. H. Butler & Co. | 
Paper, 25 cts; Cloth, 75 cts. 

This is Number Three of the new series of Selec- | 
tions now issuing from the press of the Messrs. But 
ler & Co., of Philadelphia. The §rst two numbers of 
the “‘ Ten-times-Ten”’ have been very favorably re- 
ceived, and the third, now before us, sustains the excel- 
lent character of the series. Books of this kind do not 
belong to the regulation list of school books ; but, as | 
pupils are usually at liberty to purchase such Speakers, 
or books for declamation or extra readings, as they 
may prefer, it is in this manner that these admirable 
compilations will find their way into the hands of the 
pupils, We know of nothing else equally good at so 
low a price. They have been compiled by a teacher 
of long experience with pupils of advanced gradi 
and come direct from the atmosphere of the live 
school-room. ‘The leading design of the compiler 
has been to make such books as shall deserve to last, 
such as shall influence for good at once the thought 
and the character of the pupil—such also as the 
teacher will choose to have about his desk for occa- 
sional or frequent readings to his school. They are. 
books that must leave on the minds of the young only 
wholesome impressions, and pleasant thoughts of 
things good to be remembered. The range of selec- 
tions is very wide, as they are from authors of all ranks 
in the guild of letters. The “ Shining Ones,” a chapter 
from Anna Warner’s delightful little volume, “ The 
Other Shore,” will of itself be worth the cost of No 
3 to the Bible-loving teacher. The book is printed 
in handsome old-style type. Its make-up is in good 
taste, and sach that not a line of space seems wasted 
anywhere. The aim of the compiler has been to 
include as much and as choice matter as possible. 
The publishers advertise the several numbers—1r, 2, 
and 3—postpaid to any address, on receipt of $1.00 
for the three books. There can be few gifts more 
appropriate, or that would be better appreciated by 
the intelligent school-boy. 

ON THE StuDy or Worps, Sy Richard Chenevix 
Trench, New York: W. $F. Widdleton. 

Here we have an old work newly edited, with con- 
siderable additions. This work of Dean Trench has 
done much toward stimulating a closer study of Eng- 
lish, and, although here and there he has introduced 
matter which does not seem very relevant to his 
theme, yet the volume may be recommended to the 
student as a valuable aid in his study of English. In 
order to give the reader who is unacquainted with 
the work some insight into the author’s method, we 
subjoin the following extract : 

“T read Goldsmith’s 7raveller, or one of Gay’s 
Fables, and I feel that I ‘comprehend’ it; I do not 
believe, that is, that there was anything stirring in | 
the poet’s mind or intention Which I have not, in 
the reading, reproduced in my own, But I read Ham- 
let, or King Lear: here I‘ apprehend’ much; I have 
wondrous glimpses of the poet’s intention and mind, | 
but I do not, for an instant, suppose that I have | 
*‘ comprehended,’ taken in, that is, all that was in his | 
mind in the writing, or that his purpose does not 
stretch, in manifold directions, far beyond the range 
of my vision; and I am sure there are few who 
would not shrink from affirming, at least if they at all | 
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realized the force of the words they were using, that 

they ‘comprehended’ Shakspeare, however much 

they may ‘apprebend’ in him.” ; 

ECHOES FROM MIsT-LAND; Or, The Nibelungen Lay. 
By Auber Forestier. Pp.: 218. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 1877. 


The above title is that given to a prose version of 


| the celebrated Nibelungen Lied, by Mr. Auber For- 


estier. We had hoped to institute a comparison of 
the translation with the original poem, but the ver- 
sion of the story which Mr. Forestier has used is that 
of Karl Simrock, and we, unfortunately, have only 
the Lassberg version and that of Lachmann. We 
infer, from the translator’s somewhat vague preface, 
hat he has not adhered notatall closely to the text of 
Simrock’s edition of the poem. “ We have told its 
tale,” he says, “in simple English prose, in style as 
far as possible adapted to the mode of thought and 
expression of our day and country ,” and he speaks 
of having ‘‘ simply attempted to follow its language 
in conversations, and in these only as far as modern 
prose would admit.” But the thread of the story is 
preserved, and the principal events of the fascinating 
old German poem are given with essential fidelity. 
The student of literature who reads it in the mediz 
val dialect will, of course, miss many an exquisite 
turn of thought and expression; and the charming 
lilting mélody of the measure and rhyme are denied 
us in the preface. Indeed, we doubt whether there 
is any living English writer, except Carlyle, who 
could have translated the poem adequately into our 
mother tongue while preserving the peculiar rhythm 
of the original. ‘The few specimens he has given us 
in his essay on the Nibelungen Lied have shown 
how well he could have performed this work. Never- 
theless, we recommend Mr. Forestier’s version to all 
who wish to become acquainted with this famous and 
now classical legend. 
LAW FOR THE Masses. for Everybody's Use. By 
Truman Hastings, Esq., Counsellor. Pp.: 281. 
Cleveland, Ohio: W.+#. Schneider. Price, $1.25. 
This handy volume had its origin in a course of lec- 
tures delivered before the senior classes of the Western 
Reserve College. The object of the writer has been 
‘‘to condense as much within a small space as may 
be consistent with clearness of statement and a right 
development of legal principles.” In a country like 
ours it is often assumed that all persons have a fair 
practical knowledge of elementary law; but the as- 
sumption is a most violent one—for the knowledge 
of this kind possessed by the average citizen is ridic- 
ulously small. Many a lawyer has hung out his 
‘‘shingle’’ on a more modest capital of knowledge 
in his profession than may be had from this little 
law book. 
OvuTLINEs OF EtymoLocy. Sy S. S. Haldeman. 
Pp.: 113. Philadelphia: F. B. Lippincott & Co. 
It is needless to say to those who are acquainted 
with Prof. Haldeman’s fitness for the work he has 
here undertaken, that this is an excellent contribution 
to the literature of etymology. The general subject 
is t cated in a thoroughly systematic manner, with 
abundant illustrations of a character not too learned 
for the ordinary student, and yet profound enough to 
furnish clues to the study which are possessed by but 
few. There is a freshness about the volume which 
renders it very attractive. G. 
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BECKER'S ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP.—A Series of 
Studies in Ornate Designs and Letterings, with 
Notes Explanatary of the Text. By Geo F. Becker. 
Philadelphia: Millers Bible and Publishing 
House. Sold only by Subscription, 

This sumptuously issued book of styles of letter, 
including Roman print, German text, Old English 
print, Church text, spurred and block letters, and a 
great variety of other block, script, and text letter, has 
been prepared by Prof. Becker of Girard College. It 
is designed as a guide and assistant to the teacher, 
penman, commercial student, engraver, designer, 
stone-cutter, sign-writer and painter, or other party 
whose interest it js to do good work from good 
models. The plates have been engraved—and many 
of them exquisitely done—by Earle, Areher, Borman, 
Meignelle and others. For further particulars ad- 
dress the publishers, as above, at 1102 Sansom St. 
New PRACTICAL ALGEBRA. Adapted to Improved 

Methods of Instruction in Schools, Academies and 

Colleges. By Fas. B. Thomson, LL. D. Lp. 312. 

The author says it has “long been a favorite plan” 
with him to make a practical algebra, that he has 
been for years at work in gathering and arranging 
his materials, that many of the more important parts 
of this work have been written, re-written, and re- 
vised, until they found place here in their present 
shape. The book gives evidence of care in its pre- 
paration; and in its plan and the common-sense de- 
velopment of the science it bears constant evidence of 
the presence of the teacher. 

THE POLYTECHNIC: A Collection of Music for 
Schools, Classes and Clubs. By U.C. Burnap and 
Dr. W. $. Wetmore. Large Quarto. Pp. 208. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Price, $1.25. 
Many favorite melodies, including some of the 

most popular college songs and such sacred music as 
may be desired for the ordinary or devotional exer- 
cises of the school-room, will be found in this book. 
The secular music has been harmonized for mixed 
voices and words have been supplied to a number of 
favorite airs from the operas. The book does not 
have any elementary department, with exercises in 
the keys, etc., but the aim of the compilers has been 
rather to make a collection of music, all of which 
should be enjoyable. 

STUDENTs’ TopicaAL History CHART. From the 
Creation to the Present Time, including Results of 
the Latest Chronological Research. By I. P. Whit- 
comb, Principal Young Ladies’ Seminary, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. New York: A. S. Barnes &* Co. 
Pri $2.00. 

Macaulay’s comparison between history and his- 
torical romance is quoted as having forcible applica- 
ation to classified and unclassified school study. 
Says the historian: ‘‘ Of the two kinds of composi- 
tion into which history has been divided, one may be 
compared to a map, the other to a painted landscape. 
The picture, though it places the country before us, 
does not enable us to ascertain with accuracy its 
dimensions, distances and angles; the map gives us 
exact information as to the bearings of the various 
points, and is a more useful companion to the trav- 
eler or the general than the painted landscape.” 
Catching the spirit of the contrast here indicated the 
author maps out, in an easy and rational manner, 
both age and nation, epoch, dynasty, ruler and date; 
and presents a plan for testing the progress of the 
pupil in history—no matter what text-book may have 
been studied—so apparently simple that the degree 
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of attainment may be known with as much certainty 





as in arithmetic or geography. The page is a broad 

folio, with ruling and spaces—the former for the 

guidance of the pupil, the latter to be filled up by 
himself as he advances in the study of one nation or 
another. Space is not afforded for long descriptions 

—only brief and clear statements of facts. In the 

keeping of a book like this there lso a constant 

incentive to neatness, good penmanship and correct 
spelling. ; 

THE HOLY ROMAN EmpPIRE. 1m Bryce, D. 
CL. £479. WN j idlan & Co 
This volume, written by an Ox 1 professor of 

civil law, is very superior to the ashy books which 
are commonly palmed off upon indiscriminating 
public under the name of | y Most of those 
who write the so-called histo: fiered to general 
readers, suppress both what ru counter to their 
own pre-conceived opinions a1 what they think 
will offend the ordinary reader, thus confirmir g pre- 
judices instead of enlightening the mind. ] ; super 
fluous to say that such * his ;” are a positive in- 
jury to the world. Mr. Bryce ms to thi that no 
truth is too good for his rea , and has, out of the 
vast fund of his knowledge, g a very instruct- 
ive book. The follow ing s!I t « t wil ince to 
show the spirit of the auth Che principles 
which had ted the Protestant r themselves 
from the Roman Church should ive taught them 
to bear with the opinions of othe: 4 church which 
does not claim to be infallible is bound to allow that 
some part of the truth may be with its adversaries.”’ 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURS! Pp. 
77. First Year. New York: Mucmillan & Co. 
This little hand-book is a conven introduction 

to the study of the French langu n introduction 

so simple and easy that almost eof ¢g ca- 
pacity and thorough knowledge of English may use 
it during his leisure, for a year, h lvantage. 

THE AGE OF ANNE. Sy Edward E. Morris. Pt 
241. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
This is a very readable little \ containing 

much matter to interest the gene! ident, and will 

be especially serviceable to those w wish to make 
themselves acquainted with t} writel statesmen 


and military commanders of 
fesses to describe. 


he famous reign it pro- 


ELEMENTARY MorAt LESSONS. For Schools and 
Families. By M. F. Cowdery. Pp.: 2 Phil- 
adelphia o Ce auperth vwau & { : 

An article on Moral Training will be found else- 
where in this number of 7h4¢ Yournal. Cowdery’s 
Moral Lessons we have long know a book to be 
recommended in this connect [t is made up of 
anecdotes and incidents well chos« id well told— 
each of them occupying from one-] re to two o1 
three pages. These sketche I m re life are each 
designed to impress some lé ! in manners o1 
morals, in the broad use of thess is, while the 
questions that follow each sketch ars ppropriate, and 
suggestive to the teacher or par¢ 

THE AMERICAN NATURALIST We find in the 
March number of this magazine the unexpected an 
nouncement that it will hencefort e published in 
Philadelphia, by McCalla & Stave nder the edi 
torial management of Dr. A. S. Packard, Jr., and 
Prof. E. D. Cope. To all who wish to be informed 
of contemporaneous discoveries in the department of 
natural history, this is the best authority in the 


country, 
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Tne HERoIc.—The ordinary events of life are not 
strong enough to move the whole man; its deeper 
and more passionate moments show us what we really 
are. There is that within us which comes forth only 
ipon some strong exterior call. ‘This is the true use 
of the heroic, of a lite transcending life’s ordinary pos 
sibilities. Such a life is a direct call upon the soul, 
saying, “Friend, come up higher ;” 
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like air from a mountain summit, where we could not 
live, and yet which seems our native air and braces 
us in every nerve. Deeds of heroic daring, of sub 
lime self-devotion, how they stir our hearts, often 
torpid in response to the ordinary appeals of duty and 
reason! In teaching, we trust too much to mere intel- 
ligence, forgetting that there are many gateways into 


and the heart | the soul, and that feeling bursts through them all. 


recognizes its voice, and exults in it, claims it as the | Indeed, there is a vast region, the finest and purest in 


voice of kindred risen to a more exalted sphere, It 
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It is h our nature, that can be reached only through sensation. 
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